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composition of the Commission of Inquiry 

into the treatment of Miss Savidge by the 
police on May 15th. The Home Secretary, as official 
head of the police, is no doubt in a difficult position, 
since it is his duty not merely to control their actions— 
of which naturally he is usually ignorant—but to repre- 
sent and defend them in the House of Commons. No 
one, however, in the country, we feel sure, will be in- 
clined to question or doubt in any way the complete 
sincerity of his expressed determination to facilitate the 
fullest possible inquiry. The present inquiry is strictly 
limited to the events of May 15th, but it is quite obvious 
that if the reputation of the London police is to be 
rehabilitated in the eyes of the public a further and 
very searching inquiry will be imperative. Until the 
whole question of police blackmail and perjury, which 
is outside the terms of reference of the present judicial 
commission, has been probed to the bottom, public 
confidence will not be re-established. In his reference 
to this question the Home Secretary declared that “ if 
these officers are found guilty it will be exceedingly 
detrimental to the force.” In that sentence may be 
discovered the whole root of the trouble. Offences by 
the police, whether in the shape of perjury or blackmail, 
have always hitherto been, if not condoned, at least 
hushed up by the authorities in the mistaken hope of 
being able to preserve the general reputation of the force. 
In fact, the result has been the opposite. The present 
case cannot be hushed up. We most sincerely hope 
that it will lead to a really thorough and impartial 
investigation of the habitual conduct of certain sections 
of the police, unimpeded by the opposition of those in 
high places, whose guiding rule hitherto has been, 
“the police, right or wrong.” Such an investigation 


(5 ms approval has been accorded to the 





has been needed for years, and if it is undertaken there 
will certainly be no lack of such evidence as was indi- 
cated in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s speech in the House of 


Commons last week. 
* x * 


The prophets have again been confounded in China. 
Chang Tso-lin has not yet bolted to Mukden, the 
Southern armies appear to be marking time, and 
the fate of Peking still hangs in the balance. Jealousies 
and enmities among the Nationalist generals have 
developed into open quarrels, and fighting has taken 
place between Li Chung-jen and Cheng Chien, whose 
only bond of union hitherto had been their common 
dislike of Chiang Kai-shek. According to the latest 
report Li has captured Cheng, and is awaiting the 
Government’s instructions how to dispose of him. 
There is, at the same time, a minor political crisis in 
Nanking ; General Hwang Fu, the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister, has resigned, and it is expected that Mr. 
C. T. Wang will succeed him. What, if any, difference 
this will make in the Government’s policy we do not 
pretend to know. The most interesting rumour 
current, as we write, is that overtures for peace between 
North and South are on foot. But the chances of this 
seem doubtful, especially as it said that the Southerners 
make the retirement of Chang Tso-lin an essential 
condition. Meanwhile, the policy of Japan continues 
to cause grave anxiety. Her declaration that she would 
not permit her interests in Manchuria to be endangered 
has had an unfavourable reception in America, and 
Mr. Kellogg is alleged to have made a “ reply ” which 
has excited the Japanese Press. The comments in 
the Tokio papers range from assertions that American 
fears are groundless to denunciations of Anglo-Saxon 
stupidity and hypocrisy. The importance of this 
battle of ink, however, cannot be judged until we know 
what exactly Mr. Kellogg has said, or what he proposes 
to do. Japan, in the meantime, is concentrating large 
forces in Manchuria. 
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The elections to the German Reichstag have resulted 
in such a “ swing to the Left” as has taken everyone 
by surprise. The Nationalists have lost nearly thirty 
per cent. of their seats. Their crushing defeat is a 
proof of the progress which the Republican ideal has 
made in Germany during the last three years and of 
the determination of the vast majority of the German 
people to resist all schemes of adventure in foreign 
policy. Although the middle parties, largely because 
of their association with the Nationalists in the old 
coalition, also show losses varying from ten to twenty 
per cent., the Locarno policy is in no danger of being 
upset. Indeed, every vote which was not cast for the 
Nationalists or for the Communists may be regarded 
as an endorsement of the Stresemann policy. Apart 
from the failure of the Nationalists, which was the 
result of their own follies, “‘ bourgeois ” representation 
in the new Reichstag has undoubtedly suffered from 
the wastage of votes on the numerous “ splinter” 
parties. No less than twenty-nine parties went to the 
poll, of which fifteen, although they got an aggregate 
of nearly a million votes, gained not a single seat. The 
Socialists return as the strongest party; they are in 
fact more than double the size of any other. They will 
presumably demand the Chancellorship, and probably 
the Ministries of Finance and the Interior, in the new 
coalition, which is likely to take the form of a revival 
of the Grand Coalition of 1923, that is, a union of the 
middle parties and the Catholic Centre with the Social 
Democrats instead of with the Nationalists. The 
increase of the Communist vote by 20 per cent. has 
caused some disquictude amongst German business 
men, who fear that the “ Reds” will begin a strike 
campaign for higher wages in order to embarrass their 
Socialist rivals in the new Government. But the 
power of the Communists in the factories and the Trade 
Unions is in fact far less than might appear from their 
numbers in the Reichstag. 

* * * 

The recent Peasants’ Congress at Prague, which was 
attended by a quarter of a million peasants of nearly 
every Central European nationality, including Czechs, 
Slovaks, Jugoslavs, Bulgarians, Germans, Rumanians, 
and even Hungarians, is a concrete proof of the growing 
activity of the little-known Green International. This 
organisation is the creation of M. Svehla, the Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, and aims, as a counter- 
poise to the two Socialist Internationals, at the con- 
solidation of the peasant-proprietors of Europe. The 
idea has already made considerable progress in those 
countries which since the war have carried out extensive 
measures of land reform, and the organisers of this 
new international federation, having already secured the 
co-operation of the Jugoslav, Bulgarian, and Polish 
agrarian parties, are now in close touch with the various 
peasant groups in Germany, Austria, Rumania, France, 
Scandinavia and Holland. The headquarters of the 
Green International are in Prague and, in so far as its 
main political object is the retention of the land by the 
peasants and the prevention of every possible return to 
the feudalistic conditions prevailing under the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, it can be regarded prin- 
cipally as a Central European organisation. Its increased 
activity at the present moment is a logical consequence 
of the agitation in Hungary for a revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon. It hopes, by bringing within its ranks the 
Magyar peasantry, to put a check on the Imperialist 
ambitions of the Magyar squirearchy. As the big 
proprietor has been expropriated in all the States 
which border on Hungary, the Green International may 
one day have an important influence on the political 
development of Hungary itself. 


* * * 


The sudden reappearance of M. Venizelos has given 
Greece another fit of the jumps. M. Venizelos, though 





he has been out of active politics for some time, has 
not been as one dead to the Liberal Party which he 
created. He has from his retirement continued to 
inspire it and on occasions to advise it. It is probable, 
indeed, that his influence behind the scenes has had a 
great dealtodo with the resignation of M. Caphandaris. 
the actual leader of the Progressive Liberals. What 
precisely are M. Venizelos’ aims or intentions, no one 
but himself can say. Some think he has come back 
merely in response to the call of personal ambition, 
others as a duty, because he believes that Greece js 
again in danger of dictatorship or even of a restoration 
of monarchy. That is roughly how he puts it himself, 
He will resume command of the Liberal Party, he 
declares, in order to save it from dissolution, and so 
prevent the destruction of Parliamentary and popular 
liberties. And he takes this step with afull realisation 
that it will rekindle old antagonisms and stir up 
fresh political strife. So that’s that—and the world 
can only look on and hope for the best. At the moment 
affairs are in a confused state. Attempts at Cabinet 
making are proceeding as we write, but it hardly looks 
as if a stable coalition, whether under M. Sophoulis 
or anybody else, is possible. If it is not, the President 
of the Republic will presumably dissolve Parliament 
and order an appeal to the people. It is said that M. 
Venizelos favours a return to the old majority system, 
instead of the proportional representation basis on which 
the last election was conducted. 
** * * 

Once more the employers in the cotton trade have 
succeeded in making themselves ridiculous. Having 
persisted, in face of widespread disapproval, with their 
claim for reduction in wages, they have, on a ballot 
of their own membership, failed signally in getting the 
majorities which their rules require. The spinners of 
Egyptian cotton have voted heavily against the 
proposal to declare a lock-out in order to enforce the 
reduction. The American section shows a majority in 
favour, but with a dissident minority too large to be 
ignored. The master weavers announce only that a 
sufficient majority in favour of the lock-out has not been 
secured. In these circumstances, it is to be hoped 
that the last has been heard of the attempt to reduce 
wages, and that the cotton trade will now settle down 
to a real consideration of the possible remedies for its 
plight. Perhaps by this time the cotton employers 
may even begin to have their doubts whether they 
have been right in blocking every proposal for an 
impartial inquiry into the conditions of their industry. 
They have had long enough, in all conscience, for 
setting their own house in order ; but they have wasted 
their chances in the foolish, though fortunately abortive, 
attempt to reduce wages. Unless they can think of 
some more hopeful line of action, even the present 
Government, especially after Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
in Lancashire last week, will find it difficult not to 
order a full inquiry into the position of the cotton trade. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie, at the meeting of the National 
Committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
delivered a vigorous attack on the conversations now 
proceeding between the Trade Union General Council 
and the “ Mond group.” There have, of course, been 
plenty of other attacks on the conversations ; but this 
one is significant because Mr. Brownlic is quite definitely 
a moderate. Indeed, he coupled his denunciation of 
the Mond parleys with a strong appeal for industrial 
peace. His view, shared by some other moderates 


on the Trade Union side, is that the conversations may 
commit the Trade Union movement without securing 
any corresponding commitment on the part of the 
employers, and that they may actually interfere with 
the negotiations in which the various Unions are 
engaged with employers’ associations in particular 
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industries. This view is probably overstressed ; and 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union would hardly 
appear to be on such terms with the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation as the Mond parleys are likely 
to upset. But undoubtedly the feeling of hesitation 
about the parleys has increased since they were first 
begun, partly because of the attitude of such bodies 
of employers as the cotton spinners and the coalowners, 
and partly because of the continuance of the downward 
trend of wages and the disappointment of hopes of a 
real recovery of trade. The General Council will 
probably be able to carry Congress in September in 
support of its policy; but the growing undercurrent 
of criticism is likely to make it extremely cautious in 
its dealings with the Mond group. 
* ** ** 

The London County Council had before it this week 
a report on a cross-word competition organised in aid 
of the Barclay Workshops for the Blind. The income 
of the competition was £146,000. Of this, the prize- 
winners got nearly £44,000, leaving over £100,000— 
but not for the charity. Postages cost £7,000, wages, 
printing, stationery and sundries nearly £9,500; and 
the organiser of the competition claimed over £3,000, 
and got over £2,000. A tidy sum remained; _ but 
advertising cost £75,600, and swallowed most of it. 
In the end, the charity received £8,200, of which 
£1,168 is still claimed by the organiser. These figures 
speak for themselves. The newspapers did well out 
of the affair; but the charity certainly lost more in 
credit than it got in money; and we hope those who 
supplied the income will think twice before they 
contribute again in a similar fashion. Clearly, this sort 
of thing ought to be discountenanced. It is an absurd 
waste of money, and amounts to a fraud on the public. 
We are, of course, not in a position to say on whom the 
blame mainly rests; but it is obviously the duty of 
some responsible body to protect the public from 
appeals of this sort. The L.C.C. is apparently asking 
the charity to undertake no similar appeal in future 
without its consent, and will take no _ further 
measures if this undertaking is given, That may be 
the best way of dealing with this particular case, but 
it affords no protection against a recurrence of 
similar incidents. 

* * * 

The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain has 
been built up, as everyone knows, on the policy of 
“dividends on purchases.” The consumer pays the 
market price, but gets back something of what he 
has paid as a share, proportionate to his total purchases, 
in the results of his society’s trade. There has long 
been conflict between certain associations and firms of 
manufacturers and the “Co-ops.” over this question ; 
for the makers of many proprietary articles supply 
retailers only on condition that the goods are sold 
without discount at the marked prices. The Co- 
operative bodies, in order to get supplies of such 
articles, have been compelled in a number of cases to 
agree that they shall not rank for dividend—with the 
result, of course, that a higher dividend is paid to the 
same consumers on the other articles bought. The 
dispute has now apparently reached a stage at which 
certain firms are refusing to supply any Co-operative 
Society at all, while in other cases breaking point is 
not far off. This matter threatens to become serious. 
Co-operation of consumers is an old-established form 
of social organisation to which the State has long 
given full recognition. And yet the Ministry of 

ealth now seems to be abetting the enemies of Co- 
operation by refusing to allow bodies which give 
discounts or dividends on proprietary drugs to serve 
as suppliers under the Health Insurance scheme. 
Surely the Co-operative method of disposing of trading 
surpluses ought to receive no less favourable treatment 
from the State than that of paying them away as 


profits to shareholders; and any attempt by manu- 
facturers to boycott the Co-operative Movement on 
account of this perfectly lawful practice ought to be 
checked, if need be by special legislation. 

* * * 


The death of ‘“ Big Bill” Haywood means far less 
to-day than it would have meant twenty years ago, 
when the activities of the Industrial Workers of the 
World and the Western Federation of Miners, in which 
he was the leading spirit, were at their height. In 
these days we hear far less of “‘ Wobblies ” in America, 
and far more of Communism and the Third Inter- 
national. The ‘ Wobbly ’” movement, indeed, though 
it still has its followers in the lumber, oil, and mining 
camps of the United States, has passed its great days, 
and the Communists have taken over from it and from 
the French Syndicalists the leadership of the extreme 
Left. Still, even to-day Haywood’s name awakens 
powerful memories. He was in England lecturing not 
long before the War, and had something to do with the 
rise of Left-wing tendencies here in those years. Like 
many of the ‘‘ Wobbly ” leaders, he was a thinker as 
well as an extremist. His favourite platform phrase 
was an adjuration to the workers to master the know- 
ledge of their economic environment. “ Think!” he 
would say. “Think! It'll hurt you like hell at first ; 
but keep on thinking, and you'll get used to it.” Hay- 
wood’s last years were spent in Russia, whither he led 
a party of workers after the Revolution. There were 
rumours of differences between him and the Communist 
leaders: but he stayed on, and worked with them in 
attempting to help in the building up of Russian 
industry. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In drafting the 
Free State Constitution it was deemed more important 
to include all the latest political contrivances than to 
work out with any thoroughness whether these could 
be successfully applied under the conditions prevailing 
in Ireland. Not much harm was done so long as the 
gadgets were used merely for window-dressing, to 
advertise to the world that if we liked we could do 
things very differently from our English neighbours. 
Unfortunately Fianna Fail was not long in discovering 
that devices like the Initiative could be manipulated 
for its purposes, and Mr. de Valera’s proposal to use it 
to abolish the oath of allegiance has brewed a lively 
storm in the Dail. Considering that two general 
elections were fought last year on this issue, the attempt 
to upset the verdict by an appeal from one-sixteenth 
of the electorate was not unfairly likened by Mr. 
Cosgrave to a demand for place-money by a punter who 
had backed a losing horse to win. While it is easy 
enough for Ministers to make hay of their opponents’ 
arguments, they are faced with the fact that under 
the Constitution it is mandatory upon the Oireachtas 
on receipt of a petition signed by 75,000 voters either 
to make rules for the introduction of the Initiative or 
refer the question to a popular Referendum. Their 
real blunder was that, having announced last July 
their intention of introducing legislation to eliminate the 
Initiative Article from the Constitution, they delayed 
action till Mr. de Valera had collected his signatures. 
Labour and the Independents, though opposed to the 
abolition of the oath by a sleight-of-hand trick, are 
equally opposed to the Government’s proposal to reject 
the Fianna Fail petition, which is regarded as an 
attempt to override the Constitution by a vote of the 
Dail. In all probability the difficulty will be evaded 
for the present by adjourning the discussion on Mr. de 
Valera’s motion until the Oireachtas has framed 
rules for the presentation of petitions under Article 48. 
The worst of this tussle is that it has roused party 
feelings to a pitch that threatens to defeat any attempt 
to submit the Constitution as a whole to the drastie 
revision which everyone knows is necessary. 
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THE LATEST “PACT” 


N a reading of the text of the official British 
() reply to the American proposals for a Pact 
for the renunciation of war we do not see 
how anyone, in this country at any rate, can take 
serious exception to any part of it. And that for 
the simple reason that in effect it says nothing at all. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has obviously, and no doubt 
wisely, endeavoured to steer a middle course between 
the position of France and the position of America. 
Verbally the Note reads as if we inclined to the American 
rather than to the French side and it has been received 
apparently with considerable satisfaction in America. 
In its actual meaning, however, no such inclination 
is apparent. On the contrary, it merely expresses 
the French view in other terms. In short, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has not taken the middle course, he has 
supported France. 

And that was what he (or any other British Foreign 
Secretary) was clearly bound to do. For an absolute 
ban upon war between certain countries is intrinsically 
and obviously impracticable. So little interest has 
been taken in it in this country that its implications 
have nowhere (except no doubt in Downing Street) 
been subjected to any sort of close analysis. We have 
regarded the proposal hitherto rather as an amiable 
flourish than as a serious proposition. It may possibly 
have been regarded in some quarters in America as 
a serious proposition, or it may have been put forward 
mainly with a view to its possible effect on the forth- 
coming American elections, but we cannot suppose 
that anybody in Europe has ever felt that it was 
likely to result in a serious contribution to the cause 
of world peace. 

In a few words, the proposed Pact purports to be 
an absolute repudiation of war in any circumstances 
whatever as between the signatories. The original 
signatories are to be America, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, but it is hoped that all other countries 
will come in later. The only event which could release 
the signatories from their obligation would be the 
breaking of the Pact by one of them, and even then 
they would only be released in regard to the offending 
signatory. The necessity for reservations is perfectly 
obvious. If the Pact were accepted as it stands the 
Locarno agreement, for example, would be wiped out. 
Suppose that the French were to commit an act of 
aggression against Germany on the Rhine—a highly 
improbable but yet conceivable event—we should be 
bound by the Locarno agreement to assist Germany, 
but by Mr. Kellogg’s Pact we would equally be bound 
not to attack France under any circumstances whatever. 
Take another case: suppose the Pact had been signed 
by the Powers named and Italy were to attack Yugo- 
slavia and seek to annex Croatia, we should all be bound 
to maintain strict neutrality in the struggle. It is 
easy to imagine even greater absurdities. Hungary, 
for example, might decide to attempt to recover some 
of the territory which she has lost to Roumania. As 
a preliminary measure she might sign the Pact and 
unless Roumania could attach her signature quickly 
enough no one of the Great Powers would be able to 
protect Roumania. One can imagine all sorts of further 
absurdities. The Japanese, for instance, might occupy 
Peking without any possibility of interference. 


Le, 


The truth is that all obligations of an “ absolute” 
nature are mere figments of optimistic imaginations 
We cannot even begin to contemplate the abolition 
of war, in the sense of the American proposal, unt] 
we have abolished all existing offensive or defensive 
treaties, Monroe doctrines, protectorate obligations 
(as in Egypt), and so on. Until there is an absolutely 
clear field no such Pact can have any practical meaning, 

All this is implicit, though it is not stated, in Sir 
Austen’s Note to the State Department in Washington, 
A renunciation of war which purports to be at once 
‘“‘ absolute ” and partial—partial in the sense that it 
affects only certain countries—is almost a contradiction 
in terms. That it could ever be effective is inconceiy- 
able. The best that can be said for it is that it could do 
no harm, and as a “ gesture’ might possibly have a 
certain useful psychological effect upon the “ mob- 
mind” of the greater democracies. If we suppose, 
on the other hand, that the Pact is not to be partial, 
but will eventually be signed by every country in the 
world, the prospective position becomes hardly less 
absurd. The Pact would be a mere reduplication of 
the Covenant, but without any provision for “ sane. 
tions.” If Colombia and Venezuela went to war, every 
power in the world would be automatically freed from 
its Pact obligations towards those two countries and 
(pace the Monroe Doctrine) could espouse the cause of 
whichever country it deemed to be the non-aggressor, 
Suppose again that Mexico were to sign. What would 
Washington have to say about that? And suppose 
China signed—all foreign troops would presumably 
have to be withdrawn! It is clear, in short, that either 
this precious Pact has not been seriously considered at 
all, or else that Mr. Kellogg proposed it with a deliberate 
tongue in cheek. The first alternative seems the more 
likely. 

But of the real attitude of American public opinion 
it is not easy to be sure, it is not even certain that any 
such opinion exists. Naturally there is a certain amount 
of minority enthusiasm for a slogan such as “the 
outlawry of war,” but in general it does not appear 
that very much more interest has been taken in the 
scheme on the other side of the Atlantic than on this. 
The American press in general has had little to say on 
the subject, except during the past few weeks—-since 
the middle of April, when Mr. Kellogg circulated the 
draft of his proposed treaty. But even now there is 
no evidence of any great excitement. Mr. Kellogg’s 
first recorded comment on the British Note was that 
he considered its terms “ highly encouraging,” and 
the press, though expressing a certain regret that the 
British reply had fallen short of an unreserved accep- 
tance of the Kellogg plan, seems to have taken a fairly 
favourable view of it. The efforts, at any rate, of the 
State department in Washington are being employed 
to emphasise the points of agreement between the 
United States and Britain, and most of the papers have 
followed suit, particularly in their cordial recognition 
of the “‘ exceptional and vital ”’ interests of the British 
Empire in certain parts of the world. This is excellent 
so far as it goes, and all the more so because it provides 
evidence of the increasing recognition in America of 
the fact that the period of theoretic isolation from 
Europe is already at an end. 

It is difficult, however, to understand why the Kellogg 
proposals should have come to seem so overwhelmingly 
important to the Coolidge administration, and why they 
should be given so great a prominence at the present 
stage of the contest for the presidency. For failing 
prompt success—for which even Mr. Kellogg can scarcely 
hope—it is hard to see how any capital whatever can 
be made out of the subject by the Republican Party. 
In point of fact such discussion as is going forward 
does not materially effect the Presidential campaign. 
Opinion is divided, but the prospective candidates are 
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not expected to say anything about the matter. The 
campaign managers know well by experience that it 
would not do for the party on the eve of the nominations 
to be committed to any definite policy of initiative in 
the sphere of international affairs. For the Democrats, 
pre-occupied as they are by the difficulties confronting 
their one formidable champion, Governor Smith, there 
can be no practical interest in Mr. Kellogg’s proposals ; 
for the Republicans a number of questions, mainly 
economic, are all-absorbing. 

The Kellogg Pact, therefore, is not in the least likely 
to be an issue in the election of Mr. Coolidge’s successor. 
Nor would it be possible to make a forecast of probable 
developments in the event of his successor being 
Governor Smith, or Mr. Hoover, or any other member 
of the party now in power. Let us suppose that by the 
time of the Election in November the draft treaty, with 
reservations, has been accepted by the four European 
Powers and Japan. The next move would then lie 
with Washington. ‘The Coolidge Administration would 
be drawing to an end, and Mr. Kellogg preparing to 
leave the State Department. The new Senate, coming 
into being in March, would not be due to assemble 
before December, 1929; and without the approval 
of the Senate the adhesion of the Executive, if given, 
would have no validity. These circumstances, it seems 
to us, tend to invest the entire discussion, even on the 
American side, with an air of unreality scarcely less 
obvious than that which they have assumed in Europe. 


A THREAT TO STRIKE FOR 
PIECE-WORK 


HOSE members of the general public who have 
T been following the progress of the present 
dispute in the textile, dyeing, and finishing trades, 
have possibly been surprised. For there is a persistent 
legend in this country representing employers as uniformly 
favourable, and Trade Unions as persistently opposed, 
to systems of payment by results. Indeed, we are often 
told that the hostility of British Trade Unionism to pay- 
ment by results is among the principal causes of our 
falling behind in the industrial race, as the willingness 
of American Trade Unions to encourage it is of trans- 
atlantic prosperity. Yet here we have, undeniably, not 
merely one Trade Union, but a whole federation of Trade 
Unions in an important industry threatening to strike 
unless payment by results is made universal. 

This ought to surprise the general public, or at any rate 
those sections of it which have hitherto accepted the 
current legend. But it will not have come as any surprise 
either to the employers in the dyeing and finishing trades, 
or to those who make it their business to understand the 
policies of modern industrialism. For, in reality, the alleged 
general hostility of the Trade Unions to payment by 
results not only does not exist now, but has never existed. 
There have been, and are, Trade Unions that are intensely 
hostile to systems of payment by results; but there have 
been, and are, quite as many that are no less strongly in 
favour of them. For generations past, spinners, weavers, 
and many other classes of operatives have been paid almost 
exclusively on a piecework basis; and there has certainly 
been no widespread desire to depart from this. Skilled 
building operatives, and certain grades of skilled engineers, 
may be quoted on the other side; but their opposition 
clearly cannot be regarded as proof of any general tendency. 

The truth, of course, is that the attitude of Trade Unions 
and Trade Unionists towards systems of payment by 
results differs, and has differed, in accordance with the 
c aracter of the work to be done, and the nature of the 
Particular system of payment proposed. The skilled 


builder has objected, because he considers that the nature 
of the materials with which he works, or the weather and 
other conditions under which his work has to be done, 
or both, make it impossible for any piece-work or similar 
system to result in fair remuneration according to the 
amount of effort expended. This may not be his only 
argument—he may allege also that payment by results 
leads to scamped work and loss of craftsmanship—but 
the objection mentioned above is at the root of his opposi- 
tion. The spinner or weaver, on the other hand, is reason- 
ably assured that a piece-work method of payment will 
result in remuneration at least approximately in accord- 
ance with effort expended ; and he is usually as determined 
to be paid by the piece as the skilled carpenter is to accept 
nothing save payment by the hour. 

The engineering industry illustrates both tendencies 
at once. Obviously, the more highly standardised a process 
becomes, the easier it becomes to devise a system of payment 
by results that will give rewards roughly proportionate 
to efforts. Therefore, we find that, while the highly 
skilled men, working on individualised processes and 
often on non-repetitive jobbing work, tend to be hostile 
to payment by results, the less skilled, employed mainly 
on repetition work, are usually wholeheartedly in favour 
of them. It is the increase in the proportion of stan- 
dardised jobs, rather than any change of attitude, that is 
responsible for the significant growth of late years in the 
proportion of engineering workers who are employed 
under some system of payment by results, And, if the 
present tendency towards standardisation continues, we 
may certainly expect payment by results to go on increasing 
side by side with it. 

It matters, however, very greatly what system of payment 
by results is adopted. Men who are perfectly ready, 
and perhaps eager, to work ‘“ piece-work” will often 
reject either the premium bonus system or one or another 
of the numerous “fancy” methods of remuneration 
devised by “ efficiency engineers’ here or in the United 
States. They may reject such systems either because 
they are bad in themselves, as they often are, or because 
they do not understand them. And it may be said with 
confidence that any system of payment which the ordinary 
worker cannot readily understand is bad, whatever its 
other merits may be, and even if it is the apple of the 
eye of the particular “ efficiency expert ” who designed it. 

These “ fancy ’’ systems had a great vogue during the 
War, when the efficiency experts were let loose with a 
roving commission to do their worst. But recently they 
have been going fast out of fashion, and a return to simpler 
methods has been fairly general. This has undoubtedly 
made easier the progress of payment by results, which 
has been far from meeting with any general Trade Union 
opposition. But, while simplicity has come to be recog- 
nised as an indispensable quality in any reasonable method 
of wage-payment, another tendency has been at work 
with increasing strength side by side with the spread of 
“straight” piece-work of the ordinary sort. This is 
the tendency to replace individual by collective systems. 

The dyeing trade is here of special importance; for 
over a large section of it a system of collective piece-work 
has been in operation for years past, and has by common 
consent worked very well. Collective piece-work is, 
indeed, no new thing ; for there have always been a number 
of jobs on which it is quite impossible to distinguish the 
output of any one worker. The product is in such cases 
that of a group or squad working together, and making 
a collective contribution which can by no means be resolved 
into the contributions of the individuals comprising the 
group. Sometimes such jobs have been done on time- 
work ; sometimes they used to be done—as they are done 
occasionally even now—under the ‘ butty,” ‘ contract,” 
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or “ piece-master ” system, by which one member of the 
group employs the rest at time work and keeps for himself 
the piece-work price which is the reward of successfully 
speeding them up. Against this ‘“‘ piece-master’’ system, 
which is quite a different thing from piece-work, the main 
body of Trade Unionists has always fought; and Trade 
Union rule books are still full of denunciations of it. But 
often these squad or group jobs are done on a piece-work 
basis, a collective price being paid for the whole job, and 
each member of the group sharing in this price according 
to his appropriate standard rate of wages. 

Collective piece-work, more or less on these lines, has 
long been the rule in the most important section of the 
Yorkshire dyeing trade. But there are large sections of 
the dyeing and finishing industry to which it has not yet 
been applied. The aim of the Trade Unions is to get it 
made general; and the employers, in answer to their strike 
threat, have agreed to confer with them on the basis of 
extending it as widely as possible. 

This is a _ highly significant movement. Collective 
piece-work, in those dyeing trades in which it has been 
given a long trial, has been an unqualified success. This, 
of course, is not to say that it would be equally successful 
in all other industries; for clearly there is a peculiar 
suitability of the technique of dyeing, with the predominance 
of squad work, to the collective method of payment. But 
it is the case that collective systems of remuneration are 
now being tried on a considerable scale in industries where 
squad work in the ordinary sense does not predominate, 
and that in these cases as well they appear to be giving 
satisfaction to workmen and employers alike. 

A very great deal of modern industry is in reality of the 
nature of squad work. The weakness of many systems 
of individual piece-work is that they cannot be applied 
directly to any worker whose individual output cannot 
be in some way measured. This excludes foremen, main- 
tenance men, and other “ overhead ’’ workers in the shop 
or factory, although the skill and efficiency with which 
they do their jobs may have fully as great an effect on 
output as the individual efforts of the directly “‘ productive ” 
workers. During the War, as this became commonly 
recognised, the practice developed in many factories of 
giving the foreman and other “ overhead”’ workers a 
special bonus on the output of the shop as a whole. But 
this sometimes conduced to friction owing to ill-advised 
attempts at speeding up. Of late, a number of factories 
have shifted over from this adaptation of ordinary piece- 
work to a definitely collective system, and have paid a 
collective price for the entire weekly output of the shop 
or factory as a whole. This price has then been divided 
up among the whole of the workers according to their 
respective standard rates—that is, on the same principle 
as is customary in the squad work already described. The 
new form of collective piecework is indeed squad work on 
a greatly widened basis. 

Clearly, no one form of payment is ever likely to suit 
all industries. But the moral of these recent developments 
and of the present situation in the dyeing trades is that 
far more attention, in industry generally, ought to be paid 
to the working out of collective methods of wage-payment. 
They are no panacea for industrial evils; but they may 
well afford, over a wider field than is at present realised, 
one important means of meeting the needs of both employer 
and employed, by raising wages and at the same time 
lowering the labour cost of production. 


PROBLEMS OF AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERALISM 


JAVA Italia Una! . . . Porea Italia Una. Foreigners 
are so very mercurial. Of course, every nation 
may justly fall into a fit of the blues after achieve- 

rcnt has swallowed up its heroisms ; but Britishers usually 
observe a decent interval of jubilation before going into 
mourning for victory. United Italy promptly wound up 


— 


her nationalist carouse with a morning-after-the-night. 
before: united Australia, more cautious in her revels, js 
now suffering from the generation-after-the-decade-before, 
Only in the last few years have Australians dared to utter 
the imprecation—Porca Australia Una. 

Of late years there has been cursing in three of the | 
Australian States about the disadvantages of Federation, 
and sometimes threats have mingled with the curses, |, 
1925 the Commonwealth appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the reasons for the menaces and profanity | 
ascending from Western Australia. Round the heads of 
the Commission there gathered a cloud of witnesses who | 
damned Federation as “‘ a disastrous experiment,” “ a yery 
great mistake,” until the Commission was forced to admit | 
that the issue of secession ‘“* could not be dismissed with g 
sneer or a laugh.” One of the Commissioners reported | 
roundly: “In my opinion, Western Australia should never 
have entered the Federation, but, having done so, there 
is, I feel convinced, only one complete and satisfactory 
remedy for her present disabilities—viz., secession.” 
Since, in the meantime, some palliative was necessary, 
this Commissioner consented to sign a recommendation 
that Western Australia should be permitted to retire from 
the Australian zollverein for twenty-five years. 


Those States which depend most upon primary produc. 
tion complain that “the incidence of Federation”—a 
newly-coined phrase—falls most heavily upon them, 
“Twenty-five years ago we all boarded the good ship 
Commonwealth for a lifelong voyage, with the full assurance 
that there would be only one class for all the passengers, 
During the voyage we found, to our great surprise, that 
there were four classes. Victoria and New South Wales 
had secured all the saloon cabins, South Australia and 
Queensland the second class, little Tasmania was put in 
the steerage, whilst Western Australia is compelled to work 
in the fo’e’sle.”” While these bluff fellows in the fo’e’sle are | 
grumbling and threatening to leave the ship, the steerage 
passengers complain loudly of their horrible plight. They 
call for justice. Then another voice is heard. Somehow 
or other, South Australia has got elbowed out from the 
second class. She is a lady in reduced circumstances, 
rather disdainful of the inferior orders among whom she | 
is now thrust; genteel and querulous, she harps upon 
her wrongs. She does not threaten mutiny, like those 
rough sailors in the fo’c’sle, but she announces to the world | 
at large that certain people feel “a spirit of resentment 
which may even endanger the Federation.’ “South — 
Australia cannot continue satisfied with a union which 
must steadily impoverish her people.” 

Each of these three States has peculiar grievances ; but | 
at the root of them all is a single complaint against the | 
inequitable operation of Commonwealth financial policy. 
The Constitution granted to the Commonwealth exclusive 
control of Customs and Excise, and equal rights of taxation 
with the States in every other field. For ten years only tt 
safeguarded the States by securing to them the return of 
75 per cent. of the customs and excise collected by the 
central government. When those ten years had passed, 
the States lay at the legal mercy of the Commonwealth— 
and the Commonwealth has not been merciful. From 1910 | 
to 1926, out of the proceeds of customs and excise, it returned } 
annually to every State 25s. for each head of the States | 
population ; and in addition paid to Western Australia and | 
Tasmania special annual grants of diminishing value, "| 
recognition of the special sacrifices which these State | 
had made to Federation. At the end of these sixtett | 
years, however, the per capita payments had fallen from HN 
per cent. to less than 20 per cent. of the total receipts fro” | 
customs and excise. Meanwhile there had been 4 wat, i 
and the Commonwealth had entered the field of direct 
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taxation aS a competitor with the States. The general 
result has been to create disproportionate balances between 
income and responsibilities: the States, whose duty it is 
under the constitution to develop Australian lands and 
provide social services for the population settled upon 
them, have piled up uneconomic debts and deficits. The 
Commonwealth, despite its heavy expenditure on defence, 
war debts, pensions, and other luxuries of national life, 
has piled up fat surpluses. 

Moreover, since the Commonwealth raises the greater 
part of its revenue by indirect taxation, while the States 
depend entirely upon direct taxation, every State bears 
part of the burden of developing secondary industries in 
the south-eastern corner of the continent, while the non- 
industrial States must shoulder the whole cost of developing 
their own primary industries. This inequitable arrangement 
may be illustrated from the complaints of Western Australia, 
an economic island separated from the more populous 
eastern States by “a sea of solid ground.’’ The people of 
Western Australia assert that they have been subsidising 
through their payments under the Tariff (in so far as it is 
protective) the industrial development of Victoria and 
New South Wales, for no sane manufacturer would set out 
to conquer the Australian market by building a factory in 
a State which has a bare third of the population of Sydney. 
Even the Federal Tariff Board has admitted that Western 
Australia “‘ is so placed that at present it has to bear what- 
ever burden may arise under the protectionist tariff, without 
reaping any of the accompanying advantages.” If Western 
Australia pays taxes which help Melbourne and Sydney to 
add to their factories, surely Victoria and New South Wales 
should pay taxes which would help Western Australia to 
add to her farms. In fact, the farmer and the pastoralist 
have paid heavily for wire-netting and machinery, in order 
that new factories might belch smoke over Melbourne, 
and new streets spread out from Sydney. The Tariff Board 
and Arbitration Court, legislating in partnership for Aus- 
tralian industry, have imposed costs which the primary 
producers of Western Australia, selling their goods at un- 
protected prices in the markets of the world, cannot unload 
on to other people’s shoulders. These costs fall not only 
on the settlers, but on the government of the State, 
which by railway building, water conservation, and money 
advances must open up for settlement the wide territories 
for which it is responsible. In New South Wales there are 
412 inhabitants to share the cost of every mile of railway ; 
in Western Australia there are only 97. Yet railway 
building has been necessary; it has enabled the State to 
absorb in wheat production the workless miners dropped 
by decaying Kalgoorlie; it has enabled her to lead the 
Commonwealth in zealous and eflicient immigration policies. 
Surely it is no less glorious to bring a million new acres 
under wheat than to add a few suburbs to Melbourne? 
But the time has come when she cannot face the cost of 
continuing to do what is national work for Australia out 
of her limited resources. Her effort has cost her a burden 
of debt per head of her population almost double the 
average burden of the other States. Can she not recover 
her losses by taxation? Some day, perhaps, she will; 
but for the present the taxes paid by new settlers hardly 
cover the cost of the social services which it is necessary 
to provide for them. Once again it is the Commonwealth 
that gains. Western Australia has presented to the nation 
thousands of citizens who pay substantial taxes and add 
little to the cost of Commonwealth services. 

South Australia advances similar arguments, emphasising 
particularly the pernicious effect of differential rates of 
taxation among the States. The burden of taxation in 
South Australia is double what it is in Victoria, and is 
therefore @ scarecrow to industry and investment. ‘* Unless 
the inequality due to unequal incidence of the cost of 


development is rectified, States with large areas but small 
populations will be unable to pursue a policy of develop- 
ment, and will cease to absorb migrants, whilst they may 
even find difficulty in providing for their own natural 
increase.” This is exactly what has happened in Tasmania. 
From 1900 to 1920 half the natural increase of the island 
overflowed to the mainland: during the years which 
followed Tasmania lost all her natural increase, and more. 
Her population began actually to fall. And this, Tasmania 
claimed, was due to circumstances over which she had no 
control. Once again, responsibility was cast upon the 
Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth could afford to take a lordly attitude. 
It handed out special temporary grants of a few hundred 
thousand pounds each to Western Australia and Tasmania 
(compensation or hush-money?), and announced that it 
intended to work out solutions that would meet the needs 
of Australia as a whole. It would not admit any liability 
to make good the financial errors of a foolish State; it 
would not shoulder responsibility for the unequal distri- 
bution of natural resources among the States. It could not 
and would not attempt ‘‘ to estimate in terms of money on 
a proper balance of account the alleged federal disabilities.” 
It insisted that there were advantages due to federation 
which must be balanced against the alleged disadvantages. 
Did not Tasmania receive from the Commonwealth in hard 
cash and services more than she paid to it, and did not the 
open market of the Commonwealth, to which she sent 
three-fourths of her exported produce, more than compen- 
sate for the costs imposed by the Tariff—even with the 
burden of protected shipping thrown in? And yet Tasmania 
persisted in sliding down the hill of bankruptcy. That 
fact could not be burked, and the Federal Government 
conceded that ‘‘ the dignity and stability of each of the 
States’? was something that concerned Australia as a 
whole. 

The States tried hard to feel dignified and stable, but they 
could not help looking like a gathering of the genteel poor 
at a distribution of rations. They were hungry and sus- 
picious, and the Commonwealth was so terribly moral. 
Firmly rooted in its brain was the naive idea that it was 
‘“‘ vicious’ for one authority to raise money and another 
to spend it. To this idea it clung obstinately, despite 
reassuring explanations made by historians and economists. 
Virtue, it told the States, compelled it to keep for itself 
all the money raised by customs and excise; in compen- 
sation, it would consider a retirement from the field of 
income tax. From the genteel poor came no cries of grati- 
tude. Rather, they protested angrily that they were being 
put upon. They would agree to nothing. So the Common- 
wealth, persistently godly even though misunderstood, 
abolished the per capita payments from customs—but 
postponed its renunciation of income tax. Soon it had the 
genteel poor gathered anxiously round it again. 

From that gathering (June, 1927) has come an agreement 
which will undoubtedly improve Australian credit. The 
Commonwealth has agreed to take over all State debts, and 
for fifty-eight years to pay annually more than seven and a 
half millions in interest upon them. It will join with the 
States in contributing to sinking funds for the payment 
of existing and future debts. And, henceforward, both 
Commonwealth and States will do their borrowing through 
a single Loan Council. 

For a time, the States will be better off under this new 
arrangement (which is still to be ratified) than under the 
old. But the time is comparatively short, and at the end 
of fifty-eight years they will be receiving nothing more than 
5s. per cent. as a contribution to sinking fund upon new debt. 
The general problem of the relationship of the Common- 
wealth to all the States, and the special problems of the 
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“incidence of Federation,” have only been postponed. 
It is doubtful whether these problems will be solved even 
by the specia] commission which is now taking down hun- 
dreds of thousands of words of evidence about the working 
of the Constitution, or by the special constitutional session 
of the Federal Parliament which will meet before long at 
Canberra. 

The States have been disappointed in their constitutional 
champions. The High Court began the century bravely 
with expositions of “‘ the spirit of Federation ” and injunc- 
tions of ‘‘ mutual non-interference’’; but, since 1920, 
it has preferred a “natural” interpretation of the 
Constitution which makes State claims to a share of 
““ sovereignty ” appear very foolish. The Senate has never 
been anything more than a party house, for the simple 
reason that Australians give more attention to party issues 
than to State rights. The Labour Party frankly favours 
unification. It matters little that the voters have refused 
to grant to the Commonwealth those increased powers for 
which it has made point-blank requests. For, as Deakin 
realised at the very beginning, the Constitution left the 
States “legally free, but financially bound to the chariot- 
wheels of the Commonwealth.” Unless the Commonwealth 
consents to loosen their bonds, the States must some day 
surrender responsibilities too heavy to be borne. 


W. K. H. 


CELEBRITIES 
bi R “tes says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “I think that 


the world has gone mad about celebrities.” 

Certainly celebrities have never previously been 
celebrated as they are celebrated to-day. Two thousand 
years ago a celebrity was, I suppose, a man whose name and 
appearance were known to about two thousand people—or, 
at most, to twenty thousand people. I am _ perfectly 
certain that the ordinary European of Julius Cesar’s day 
had never heard of him. Even most of the people who 
died as a result of his curious ambition to conquer every- 
body of whom he had ever heard—except the Irish— 
would probably not have recognised him if they had met 
him on the field of battle. There were no newspapers, no 
photographs, no films, in those days to send a man’s fame 
and features round the earth. Pericles during his lifetime 
was an obscure statesman compared with Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his. Homer, had he foreseen it, might well 
have envied Mr. Michael Arlen his fame. Alexander the 
Great, if he were living to-day, would weep, not because 
there were no more worlds to conquer, but because there 
were no more papers in which his photograph could appear. 
It is true that the fame of the ancients has survived—that 
Agamemnon and the Gracchi and Scipio, and even Nero, 
are still known to us, in spite of the deplorable absence of 
contemporary press paragraphs and photographs. But 
how bitterly some of them—Nero, especially—would have 
resented it if they had realised that, owing to an unkindly 
fate, they were born centuries before the invention of these 
universal propagandists of fame. 

There is, I think, somewhere in Horace a description of 
the pleasure felt by a poet in being pointed out as a famous 
man by the finger of the passer-by. But a cinema-star to- 
day would smile at so narrow a conception of fame. Horace, 
indeed, was probably known and pointed out by a handful 
of intelligent people in the street of a small town not much 
larger than Wigan—certainly not as large as Liverpool. 
(To scholars who protest that this remark is evidence of 
my ignorance of the population of ancient Rome I would 
reply that, on the contrary, it is evidence, at the worst, 
of my ignorance of the population of Wigan.) Had Horace 
travelled a hundred miles from Rome, it is very unlikely 


—— 


that he would have met anybody who had ever heard of 
him. He may have been somebody among the somehodies 
of Rome, but he was nobody among the nobodies of the 
rest of Europe. That is where ancient fame differed from 
fame in the modern world. To-day a man may be nobody 
among the somebodies of London and yet be somebody 
among the nobodies of five Continents. 

Whether the celebrity of the present day is any happier 
than the famous man—or the man who thought he was 
famous—of previous centuries is a question to which I do 
not know the answer. Celebrity, like fame, is a relative 
term, and the most celebrated man, as well as the most 
famous man, is a hero only within a circle. Possibly, the 
excitement of being a hero within a small circle is quite as 
intoxicating as the excitement of being a hero within a large 
one. A Methodist minister whose jokes are the success 
of a single Sunday-school soirée may conceivably taste 
the pleasures of being appreciated as exquisitely as Charlie 
Chaplin, whose jokes are the success of twenty thousand 
towns and villages. The batsman whose century wins a 
match for Puddleton-super-Mare against Pitchling-on-the 
Marsh, may enjoy an incense of applause that Hobbs himself 
never knows. Celebrity is probably rather like wine: no 
man can really enjoy more than a small amount of it. 
Obviously, men can stand more celebrity than wine, but 
whether they can go on enjoying it is another matter, 
How many men who were in their youth excited to the 
point of inebriation by the bare mention of their names in 
the Godalming Sentinel throw their press-cuttings almost 
unread into the wastepaper-basket twenty years later! 
The more unknown a man is, the more he enjoys being 
known. The better known he is—But that would not be 
quite true. Still, the famous men who are most interested 
in their press-cuttings are, so far as my experience goes, 
men who are sensitive to blame rather than men who are 
sensitive to praise. They are self-torturers looking for 
darts that will wound them. A hundred columns of praise 
will not make them happy, but a single paragraph of censure 
will keep them lying awake all night on a bed of thistles. 
Many great men have had this extraordinary sensitiveness 
to criticism. Tennyson, it is said, could be made miserable 
even by an anonymous attack on his work in a paper of 
which he had never heard before. There can be little 
happiness in celebrity for a celebrity with such a tempera- 
ment as this. I doubt, indeed, if any celebrity can be 
really happy who does not follow the advice of Mr. Shaw, 
who once said—or is said to have said—** Don’t mind what 
they say, so long as they say it.” 

Even Mr. Shaw, who has accepted both the roses and the 
thistles of celebrity more philosophically than most men of 
genius, seems to find celebrity more burdensome now than 
he found it when it was confined to a small circle of Socialists 
and serious-minded playgoers. To-day there is scarcely 4 
hotel in the whole world to which he can go—not, at least, 
a good hotel—without being stared at and even talked 
to, not as a human being, but as a celebrity. If he goes 
down into the country—so he told a Daily Mail inter- 
viewer—he has to hide in a corner of the garden in order 
to be “ nowhere near the infernal telephone.” ‘Do you 
know,” he said to the interviewer, “all yesterday the 
newspapers were ringing me up to ask what I thought of 
Menjou, and what Menjou thought of me. In the end I 
got so angry that I hurled insults at them through the 
telephone, but they didn’t seem to mind.” To the un 


celebrated it may seem a delightful fate to be rung up at 
all hours of the day and be asked all sorts of questions, 
from whether women ought to attend flower-shows to what 
one would do if one had to spend Whit Monday at Brighton, 
and probably most of us would be highly flattered on the 
first occasion on which the Sunday Picturegram rang Us UP 
to invite us to express our opinion on some such subject. 
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But we have only to remember what a nuisance the telephone 
is even at present in order to imagine what a torture it 
might be if we became celebrated. Might we not even 
reach a point at which we longed to live incognito again 
and return to the equality of the nursery ? 

There are, on the other hand, considerable advantages 
in being celebrated. If Mr. Adolphe Menjou enjoys the 
orgy of celebrity with which he has been greeted during 
his visit to London, he has, we may be sure, excellent 
reasons for it quite apart from the ordinary man’s love of 
applause. He need not bea vain man in order to appreciate 
the value of publicity. Every business-man knows the 
importance of publicity, and the artist who is a good 
business-man knows that nothing succeeds like celebrity. 
Even if Mr. Menjou were a shy man—which he is probably 
not—he would be wise in his own interests patiently to 
endure the day-long bombardment of camera and fountain- 
pen. What business-man is there who could refuse so 
noble an advertisement for his wares? To be a celebrity 
may be hard work, but, in such circumstances, it is, 
according to all the laws of political economy, a duty. 

As for the public, who create the celebrity of celebrated 

men, many people regard them as a parcel of fools, and 
perhaps the world has gone a little far in recent years in 
making celebrated men so much more celebrated than any 
man ought to be. At the same time, it is intolerable to live 
in a world without celebrities, even if it is only a village. 
The village as well as the nation must have its Hampden 
—a villager with a personality just a little stronger than 
that of any of the other villagers. We look round in life 
for these eminent personalities, as we do in fiction, and we 
celebrate them wherever they appear. We are so much 
in love with greatness that almost any kind of greatness will 
satisfy us. There is an undoubted pleasure in being invited 
to dine, for example, with any human being who has 
achieved even temporary greatness, whether as a divine or 
as a dancer, as a statesman or as a tennis-player, as a judge 
oras a clown. We are naturally curious about men who 
stand a little above their fellows, as we are more curious 
about the prize-winners at a cattle-show than about the 
animals that have won no prizes. Rank is a prize-label 
that has always been much honoured by the mass of men, 
and men of genius themselves have been known to be elated 
in the presence of kings, not because they were good kings, 
but merely because they were kings. Did not Sir Walter 
Scott beg for the wine-glass of King George IV., and store 
it piously in his pocket, after which he negligently sat down 
on it? Critics have accused Scott of flunkeyism in this, 
but was he guilty of anything worse than an innocent 
belief in greatness ?_ Thomas Moore showed as innocent a 
belief in greatness when he walked Byron along the street 
outside his father’s shop in Dublin in order that his parents 
might see him in the company of a peer. All our eager 
interest in celebrities is the outcome of the same simple 
faith. Even to have seen one of them in the flesh remains 
amemory forever. We are asked by the cold-blooded why 
we are not content to see Mr. Menjou on the films, and why 
we should count it as a still more precious thing to see him 
passing in the street. There is no arguing about such mat- 
ters. What we know is that we like to get as near our 
celebrities as possible, and that if we had seen Sir Henry 
Inving buying a box of matches from a pedlar in the Strand, 
it would have given us a curious kind of personal association 
with him till our dying day. What a terrible thing it would 
be to have lived in the same world with Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Max Beerbohm and never to have set eyes on them! And, 
no doubt, our love of seeing photographs of celebrated men 
and women in the newspapers is an extension of this passion 
for some kind of personal association with greatness. As 
for the celebrities themselves, do they, too, feel this thrill 
of pleasure in seeing another celebrity passing in the street ? 
I doubt if it is possible. Celebrities meet as equals, and the 
linest pleasure of seeing a celebrity must always be like that 
of a child looking at a star. . %. 


THE WELSH FARMER 


N the past few weeks the writer has been making a 
I tour of agricultural Wales; at the time of writing 
the southern counties and a part of the centre have 
been visited. The experience, from the view-point of one 
who has been brought up in the English farming tradition 
is distinctly novel, because so soon as the border is crossed 
all concern in arable crops seems to disappear. First and 
foremost the Welsh farmer is a herdsman rather than a 
husbandman; he has inherited the tradition of stock- 
keeping and to-day he stands unrivalled in this branch of 
his work. It is a curious fact, and one that does not appear 
to receive much notice, that there are periodical migrations 
of Welshmen to Herefordshire, Shropshire and other 
Western counties of England following the line of the two 
railways that serve the Principality, and these men take 
their stock with them, unless there is some clause in their 
tenancy agreement under which they are compelled to leave 
it on the ground for purchase by the incoming tenant. 
This is generally the case among the Welsh mountains 
because the sheep there belong to the hills on which they 
are born and are happy nowhere else, so that the custom 
is for the newcomer to buy them at valuation ; but where 
other stock are concerned or the sheep are a down flock, 
the Welshman takes them with him. Some men travel 
as far as London without any stock, the men from Cardigan, 
for example, who have invaded the Metropolitan milk trade 
so successfully that between Aberystwyth and Talybont 
you find scores upon scores of trim villas with pleasant 
gardens in which milkmen are living. Having fought the 
good fight in London, they have retired with sufficient of the 
desirable things in this world in the shape of securities to 
enable them to live at ease and to lend money on land to 
Cardiganshire farmers who wish to become their own land- 
lords. These affluent milk vendors will undercut the banks 
because they like land as a security; of late years a good 
many of them have had occasion to regret their choice. 
Corn plays no part in the Principality. The area under 
wheat is negligible ; oats are sown for home consumption 
and barley merely because it is an inevitable part of the 
crop rotation. The general rule, certainly in the South and 
centre, is to lay the land down to grass and to keep that 
standing for anything up to about eight years. After that 
it is ploughed up, a crop of oats is sown, followed by roots, 
and then comes barley with clover planted at the same time, 
followed by a grass mixture, so that by the time the barley 
is cropped the new ley is taking hold. Such tendency 
as there was to favour wheat disappeared with the repeal 
of the Corn Production Act, and it is fair to say that Wales 
is not suffering as England is from the indecision of the 
Government. At the same time the farmers are hard hit. 
Seven years ago their mountain ewes were worth from 60s. 
to 70s.; to-day the price is about 30s. Agricultural wages 
are high, particularly in the neighbourhood of mining 
areas. In Glamorganshire, for example, the stockmen and 
milkmen and horsemen get 38s. for the sixty-hour week, 
and 11d. an hour for overtime, yet even with this wage the 
tendency is for the young men to seek the mines if the 
mines have a job to offer. It is because of the impossibility 
of meeting the labour bill at a time when the price of 
produce has fallen so low that the Welsh system of the 
family farm has proved valuable. It has many disadvan- 
tages but they do not appear at first sight. The typical 
holding is the self-contained little farm with its buildings 
and anything from thirty up to a hundred acres. If it is 
under fifty it is classed as a smallholding or a peasant 
farm, but if it is between fifty and a hundred the actual 
working is generally the same, the man, his wife and his 
children serve the common task and daily round. There 


are no hours. there are no wages, the children get their 
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keep and, as they grow up, such pocket money as conditions 
permit. Their interest is a reversionary one, when the 
parents die they will come into the little property, and if 
it is a small place and there are several children it is not 
difficult to see that the prospects are not very sufficing. 
But as a rule the workers on the family farm appear to be 
content with their few delights and their laborious days, 


On the farms that are larger, where some outside labour 
must be employed, the living-in system prevails. Young 
unmarried men are housed and generally have their meals 
with the family in the farm kitchen. On the farms of 
100-150 acres, where one or at most two of these young 
men are employed, they are treated as part of the family 
and share whatever advantages are available. Where the 
farm is of a rather higher grade some distinction is made, 
and the farm hands will be found perhaps in the same 
kitchen with the family, but at their own table. For a 
long time it was customary on the larger places where the 
farmer was in comfortable circumstances to make some 
difference between the fare placed before the household 
and that given to the hired worker, but nowadays the farm 
hands insist upon equality, with the result that in parts of 
the country the living-in system is becoming unpopular, 
because the housewife revolts. Her husband is able to get 
all the unmarried men he wants at the hiring fairs, but his 
wife has no charm that will avail to bring a maid from the 
chances and comparative gaiety of the towns to the loneli- 
ness of the countryside. They refuse to come, so that wife 
and daughter must do the household work and the cooking 
as well as the dairying and poultry-keeping. In these cir- 
cumstances every extra hand means more hard work, and 
if the men can insist upon the same standard of living as 
the comfortable farmer, the cost of maintenance is likely 
to exceed the 15s. that the farmer is entitled to deduct 
from a man’s wages in return for his board. 

Another effect of the pressure of the living-in system 
upon the farmer’s wife is seen in the gradual cessation of 
cheese and butter-making in certain districts, particularly 
Carmarthenshire. The farmer’s wife insists upon following 
the line of least resistance, and consequently the chief 
business of the farm is selling milk. The firms that buy 
the milk are able to drive hard bargains in return for col- 
lecting it, but all the farmer has to do is to milk his cows, 
cool the milk off, put it in churns, and leave the churns by 
the roadside on one of the stands that enable the men who 
come round in the lorry to pick it up. The price of milk 
may be bad, but the money is paid every week or every 
month, while if the farmer grows corn he must wait at 
least a year and sometimes two to get his money, and this 
slow turnover is one of the causes of his trouble. 

Generally speaking, the south and centre of Wales are 
underfarmed, and the agricultural districts are badly 
served by railways. For example, a railway is needed 
from Cardigan through Radnorshire to Herefordshire ; 
such a line would touch country that is divorced from 
facilities. Pembrokeshire is without proper branch lines, 
and the last twenty miles south-west of Carmarthen has no 
railway line at all. Nowadays, of course, the motor traffic 
is helping in many directions, and it is by no means certain 
that because railway facilities are needed it would pay any 
railway company to provide them. Another trouble from 
which the south and centre at least of the country are 
suffering is lack of adequate markets. In the old times 
there were fairs; these have nearly disappeared. There 
are great horse fairs, as, for example, the one at Lampeter, 
held in the early part of the present month ; it lasted four 
days and brought buyers from as far away as Spain to make 
their purchases of the famous Cardiganshire cobs. There 
are hiring fairs twice a year, but at present the whole 
business of purchase is very much in the hands of enter- 
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prising higglers and clever dealers, who go into the most 
remote parts of the country and strike bargains with the 
farmers whose urgent need is cash. Stock, poultry, of 
eggs so purchased yield extravagant profits to the pro. 
ducers, and the farmers get the smallest return for their 
labour. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the Welsh 
agriculturist is reticence. He never complains; he breaks 
without bending, and he seldom knows where he really 
stands in the matter of profit or loss, because the family 
farm system enables him to carry on with the aid of what 
might reasonably be called sweated labour. It is more 
than probable that if he were suddenly faced by the 
necessity for paying a fair wage to his relatives he would be 
compelled to give up. But that condition has not yet 
arisen, nor is it likely to arise, so he continues to face bad 
times with the fierce determination to get the better of 
them. The harsh climate, the long winter, the call for 
work under most unfavourable conditions have hardened 
him, and they tell you with a chuckle that when a Welshman 
makes up his mind to leave his beloved country he will 
trek to the east, take a grass farm and make a fortune. 


8. L. B, 


Correspondence 
ANGLOPHOBIA IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Would it not be of some interest to your readers if 
you gave an explanation of the sudden and virulent attack 
upon England now being made in the leading articles of Le 
Matin which are signed “ Henry de Korab” ? Have they 
behind them some veritable import, commercial or political, 
or are they merely an unusual and reasonless outbreak of that 
Anglophobia whose hostility British dwellers in France are 
being made more and more to feel ? 

The thesis of the daily articles, of which four have now 
appeared, is that England is the most whitened of sepulchres ; 
that the main body of Englishmen conspire together to keep 
knowledge of this fact from the foreigner, but that, in spite 
of this effort, the end is imminent. Such displays as the 
rebuilding of Regent Street are undertaken as blinds to keep 
the foreigner from realising that the country is hovering upon 
the brink of bankruptcy and total ruin. 

The articles purport to be accounts of a visit to England; 
some little acquaintance, however, with the art of article 
writing allows me to wonder if ‘‘ M. de Korab”’ has troubled 
himself to quit the Faubourg Poissonniére. 

One might afford to ignore this attack did it take a less public 
form than that of a series of daily ‘‘ leaders’ in so important 
a journal as Le Matin which is at the same time carrying war 
into the Bolshevik camp. Indeed it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the reader of Le Matin to distinguish between the 
conditions existing in Russia and in England.—Yours, etc., 

Les Baux, France. VERNON BLAKE. 


BOOKSELLING IN AMERICA 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s article on 
the zest and enterprise shown in bookselling in America as 
contrasted with the lack of ordinary astuteness on the part of 
booksellers in this country. I think he is wrong in saying that 
Brentano’s famous store in New York was “ lately rehoused a 
mile higher up town than its famous corner by Madison 
Square.” For many years it has been where it is now, on Fifth 
Avenue near Madison Square. I agree with him about the attrac- 
tive display of periodicals from all over the earth in its “* mar- 
vellous basement,’ but this department has now been removed 
to the main floor. Bookbuying in New York is a delight. 
You can go to Brentano’s, Scribner’s or Dutton’s wonderful 
shops on Fifth Avenue and get anything you want, and you 
will be attended to by assistants who take an intelligent interest 
in books and know something about them. All over New 
York there are delightful book stores well stocked and efficiently 
conducted, and it is the same in Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles—indeed all over the United States. 
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Yet in London there is nothing much more difficult than an 
attempt to buy a book. No wonder books cannot be “‘ econo- 
mically advertised” in this country, for when you see 
an announcement of a desirable book you may spend half a day 
in a vain and exasperating search for it. Some time ago I tried 
to buy a novel which had been reviewed and advertised in the 
weekly reviews. I went to one shop in Wigmore Street, one 
in Oxford Street, one in Bond Street, two in Piccadilly, one in 
Waterloo Place, and one in the Strand, and in every case, after 
the assistant had listlessly glanced over the shelves, he remarked 
that if I liked to order a copy of the book he would get it for me. 
In the end I wrote to Mr. Jonathan Cape, who kindly sent a copy 
to my club. That was not the only occasion on which I have 
been forced to go direct to the publishers. I have met assistants 
in London bookshops who had never heard of May Sinclair, 
Edith Wharton, Floyd Dell, Susan Glaspeil or Willa Cather. 
This lack of enterprise on the part of booksellers is quite inexcus- 
able, as every time I walk into a shop, pick up a novel, put it 
under my arm and pay 7s. 6d. for it, the lucky bookseller has 
made 2s. 6d.—much more than the publisher or author is likely 
to make. 

It frequently happens to me that at night I want a book to 
read in bed, or on Saturday afternoon I require a book for the 
week-end. Will anyone tell me how I am to get it? My 
only hope—and that is a very slender and uncertain one—is 
to seek a bookstall at a railway terminus. Now,in America 
books are sold in the great drug stores which, apparently, are 
never closed. Very often on returning to my New York hotel 
after a theatre, I call in at a drug store where I find an adequate 
and well-chosen stock of the best and newest books.—Yours, 
etc., F. A.A. 

[S. K. R. writes: I did not say, or intend to imply, that the 
new Brentano’s had superseded the old. Both bookshops are 
open—the new (and splendid) one in Forty-seventh Street.] 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Pall Mall Gazette was at its inception intended 
to be “written by gentlemen for gentlemen”: but in these 
days journals cannot be quite so eclectic and you cannot, for 
example, confine your readers to musical critics. Outsiders 
are bound to come in and when they do they come upon nuts 
like these to crack : 


New Statesman, 12/5/28. 
W. J. TURNER. 

I can confidently and in 
soberness declare that Wagner is 
a colossal fraud. ... All the 
big scenes in the ‘ Ring’ sound to 
my ear so insincere, so hollow, 
and theatrical that I now find 


Sunday Times, 13/5/28. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 

For my own part I can only 
record my conviction after another 
hearing of the tetralogy that 
Wagner’s was the most remarkable 
artistic intelligence the world 
has ever seen. 





them hardly tolerable. 


Sir Arthur Pinero suggests that Orpen’s picture of ‘“‘ The Black 
Cap” is a symbol of art criticism: what is the symbol of the 
musical criticism—perhaps the guillotine ?—Yours, etc. 

The County Hall, London. J. P. BLAKe. 

May 14th. 


THE TEACHING OF OBSTETRICS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—As a hospital physician, though not in the Obstetric 
Department, may I protest against ‘* Lens’s” statement in your 
issue of May 19th that the present teaching of obstetrics in the 
Medical Schools is for the most part little better than a farce, 
and is, indeed, a disgrace, for which they can never be forgiven. 
When I was a student, more than thirty years ago, my teachers 
in obstetrics inculcated in us all a deep and sacred sense of 
our responsibilities, and I know that to-day my colleagues 
are doing the same. It is unjust to represent them as inert 
and supine; and it is cruel to alarm expectant mothers by 
giving them the impression that their medical attendants are 
both ignorant and careless. He goes on to say that apparently 
the ante-natal and neo-natal death rates interest only a few 
eccentric people like himself. May I suggest that his real 
eccentricity lies in his evident inability to believe that the 
men who are devoting their lives to hospital work are possibly 
actuated by as high motives as those who only write about it. 
—Yours, etc., W. Laxcpon Brown. 

31 Cavendish Square, W.1. 

May 22nd. 
. {“ Lens” wrote nothing to impeach or even to question the 
high motives” of anyone. His suggestion was one rather 
of well-meaning inefliciency.—Ed. N.S.] 





SKIDDING 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In reply to Mr. William T. Wood I adhere to the whole 
substance of my article on skidding in your issue of May 12th. 
During an immense mileage since the war I have suffered pre- 
cisely one involuntary skid, which was entirely my own fault 
—I failed to notice a side gate when travelling fast down a greasy 
slope, and had to brake violently when a cow emerged. I do 
not wish to reduce any driver’s caution, and therefore used 
rather strong language about the danger of certain bituminous 
finishes on modern arterial roads—much stronger language 
than Mr. Wood employs. But I do not agree with him about 
the relative adhesion of high and low pressure tyres. Perhaps 
nobody can be absolutely certain about the point which he 
raises. The Dunlop people could easily settle it by ruthless 
tests of one and the same car, shod with both types of tyre. 
But my experience is that the low-pressure tyre grips the road 
better under all circumstances; for example, I can climb 
“colonial” hills without wheel-spin on low-pressure tyres, 
whereas with high-pressure tyres wheel-spin always stopped me 
unless I used chains.—Yours, etc., 

R. E. Davipson. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


To the Ediior of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Now that Lord Ullswater has consented to be Hon. 
President of the British Section of the International Congress 
on Social Work, to be held in Paris from July 8th-18th, perhaps 
you would be good enough to insert a few particulars of that 
Congress, which is the first to be held on the subject of Social 
Service. This Congress is under the patronage of the President 
of the French Republic and of the principal Ministers of the 
Government. It is preceded by a Conference on Public and 
Private Assistance July 5th-7th, and the two form part of an 
International Social Welfare Fortnight, the other Conferences 
being Child Welfare, Housing and Town Planning. Membership 
of the Conference is open to all public and voluntary institutions, 
and societies and local authorities are invited to send represen- 
tatives. If we may be allowed we should like to appeal for help 
in two directions : the first is in the entertainment of American 
visitors who are coming over in large numbers ; and the second 
is in the shape of contributions towards the expenses of the 
Congress in Paris itself. The League of Red Cross Societies has 
kindly supplied not only a headquarters for the work of organisa- 
tion but allowed Dr. René Sand to accept the position of Sec- 
retary-General. It is felt in this country that we ought not 
to expect the League of Red Cross Societies to be responsible 
for the whole of the expenses, and both the United States and 
the Continent have supplied the greater part of the funds 
required. England, however, has made no contribution up to 
the present, and we are hoping that some response may be 
made by the readers of your paper to this appeal both for dele- 
gates and for funds. 

All information can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of 
the British Committee, 83, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1.— 
Yours, etc., Percy ALDEN, 

BERNARD MALLET. 
J. C. PRINGLE. 
Stapley House, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
May 22nd. 


“COMRADE HYNDMAN” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your review of Mr. F. J. Gould’s biography of Hyndman, 
while in parts fair comment, is in parts demonstrably unjust to 
the book and its subject. 

Your reviewer deems it inconsistent in Hyndman, as a Marxian, 
to have stood four times for Parliament. But where, and when, 
has Marxism been held to involve abstention from Parliamentary 
action ? Certainly in no country where its adherents have 
attained the dimensions of a party. 

Then Mr. Gould is reproached for being unaware of the ** irony 
of circumstance in which Hyndman was enveloped after 1914. 
If he was so “‘ enveloped’ he shared that fate with all those 
Socialists—including most of the Labour Party and THE NEw 
STATESMAN itself—who thought that the victory of Germany 
would be a greater evil than that of the Allies, and acted accor- 
dingly. a. 
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Your reviewer's characterisation of Hyndman as a “ National- 
ist’ depends for its truth on his definition of Nationalism. If 
he means Imperialist, Hyndman’s record on India, Ireland and 
South Africa is sufficient refutation. If he means that Hyndman 
stood for national self-determination, that is true ; but how is 
this inconsistent with the position of a ‘“‘ good European ” ?— 
Yours, etc., RosBErT ARCH. 

13 Laurel Road, 

Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 

May 22nd. 


[Mr. Hyndman’s “ nationalism’ at one time surely went a 
little beyond our own or that of the Labour Party. It 
approached perilously near to the Jingoism of Mr. Blatchford.— 
Ep. N.S.]} 
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THE MILAN OUTRAGE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In Tue NEw STATESMAN of May 5th you published a 
letter over the signature of Dame Millicent Fawcett and other 
distinguished persons, referring to the trial of those arrested in 
connection with the bomb outrage in Milan on April 12th. In 
this letter there are a number of statements on the legal procedure 
under which the accused are to be tried which are not true, and 
I shall be glad if you will kindly publish the following rectifica- 
tion : 

Your letter states that : 

(1) The case will come before the ‘ Special Tribunal for 
the Defence of the States,” and that both public and the Press 
will be excluded from the hearings of this Court. According 
to Italian law, these hearings are public and the Press repre- 
sentatives are admitted. Their reports have been, and are, 
published in the Press. 

(2) That the President and members of the Court are 
Fascist officers, and that the Court can compel the accused 
to take a Fascist officer as counsel. The truth is that this 
special Court is a military Court, presided over by a General 
Commanding an Army Corps, and five officers, who at the 
same time are graduates in Law. There is also a judge of an 
ordinary Court, whose task it is to put the case before the 
Court. According to part 7 of the constitution of this special 
Court, counsel for the defence may be chosen by the accused 
from the officers of the military law department or any other 
barrister. 

(3) That defending counsel has no access to the evidence 
for the prosecution until on the day of the trial. This is also 
untrue. All the evidence is available to counsel for the 
defence as soon as the preliminary inquiries are closed, and 
therefore long before the trial. 

(4) That there is no appeal from the judgment. This is 
also untrue. A revision of the sentence can be obtained in 
the ordinary course. 

From what I have stated you will see that in substance the 
same rights are granted to the accused as in any other tribunal.— 
Yours, etc., G. ENGELY, 

London Correspondent of La Tribuna, Rome. 

188A Charing Cross Road, W. 1. 

May 23rd. 


Miscellany 
“MY DAUGHTER” 


Hii Auberge of My Heart curled itself away in the 
foothills of the Pyrénées not many yards from the 
Pas de Roland. It was immensely old and oaken. A 
bloodhound received me on arrival, and a hen which had 
never been snubbed investigated my right foot, while 
Monsieur Chibeau, the proprietaire, welcomed me as a son. 
It was the morte saison, he lamented, and as it chanced I 
was his only guest—which was precisely what I had hoped 
to be! 

Monsieur Chibeau was a clean-shaven little man with a 
round head, and his eyes were just a millimetre too wide 
open. Like many Basque landlords he did his own cooking 
and loved talking about it. He had been, he informed me, 
head chef at some smart hotel in Bayonne, and took great 
delight in his work. The salon which he displaved with 


pride was an orgy of yellows—but I bore up! I bore up 


all the better because on the sideboard and piano were 


ee 


two vases of quite exquisitely arranged carnations, They 
drew from me an exclamation of delight. 

““My daughter is devoted to flowers,” the little fellow 
told me, almost with apology in his voice. ‘‘ She would 
place them in the very cupboards if she could.” I sent g 
message of appreciation to ‘“‘ my daughter,” and then for 
two days forgot all about her—partly because we had 
never chanced to meet, and partly because the scenery was 
delicious and I had come to paint it. 

It was’a superfine flan de café which at déjeuner on the 
Sunday recalled her to my mind. She had suggested the 
delectable dish, it seemed, probably helped in its concoction, 
unless she was one of the modern type who manicured her 
nails and confined herself to telling her parents what to do, 
But, somehow, I felt that this was not her line. I sent 
another rapturous message, and decided that Chibeau had 
been lucky in his progeny. 

In due course I gathered that she was his only child, and 
that his wife had died in her confinement twenty-five years 
before. He did not tell me this, for the Basques, being a 
nation within a nation, are less communicative than the 
French. The information tumbled out (in the shape of a 
memorial card) from an old guide-book of the district 
which I borrowed. The black border of that card ran into 
inches, and, in the verbose manner of the country, the sad 
little story was revealed amid flourishes. No wonder this 
single pledge of his married life was the apple of the old 
fellow’s eye. 

“Does Mademoiselle speak English?” I asked him 
after dinner one night—for we had had a temporary influx 
of tea-drinking tourists in charabanes, and he was lamenting 
his own lack of tongues. ‘A little, Monsieur. She reads 
it to perfection. Unfortunately, she is very shy.” 

This, then, accounted for the now quite patent fact that 
she always took cover at my approach. It had really begun 
to hurt me. Twice when I broke into the yellow salon with 
my canvas, yearning for criticism and perhaps praise, I 
had been conscious of a light soft withdrawal. The creaking 
of a footstep—the swish of a skirt—nothing more ; but it 
irritated me. Mademoiselle Chibeau had apparently hur- 
ried off by way of the conservatory before I could catch a 
glimpse of her. 

** We ought to have a talk together,” I said severely to 
her father. ‘‘ She would soon lose her nervousness.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah! if she would but 
consent! But she has been timid from childhood. .... 
Monsieur will take café in the open to-night ?”’ Monsieur 
would and did. 

There was a rose garden at one side of the hotel, a 
delicious riot of blossoms and bowers and pergolas, and I 
had got into the habit of keeping the bloodhound company 
there whilst all the house slept. Chibeau trusted me to 
turn the key, and even if I had left the door open I do not 
suppose that anything worse than a stray bat would have 
disturbed our repose. There, I would sit enjoying my 
smoke, listening to the faint chuckle of the weir, which on 
a still night (and most of those July nights were dead still) 
was absolutely the only sound. 

No! That is not strictly true. There was another, and 
it puzzled me out of all proportion to its importance. It 
never began till after eleven o’clock, by which time the 
little hotel was snoring (for the staff kept early hours in the 
Auberge of My Heart) and suggested the quite deliberate 
drop-drop-dropping of something small and solid. 

Iiow can I describe it? It was as though beads or peas 
were being split from a height on to a smooth wooden floor. 
It was not continuous. Sometimes it ceased for several 
minutes; sometimes it rattled on like an impatient 
hailstorm. It came from the back of the hotel where the 
Chibeaus, the waiter, and a couple of chambermaids slept, 
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and it took me a week of tiptoeing investigation before I 
came to a conclusion; it must be, I decided, a bird—a 
woodpecker—though it seemed unlikely. Perhaps there 
was a debauched Basque specimen of the species who pre- 
ferred night to day, and performed his love fantasias on a 
fir tree which stood just beside Chibeau’s bedroom window. 

When the good man was syringing his roses one morning 
l asked him if the persistent creature ever kept him awake ? 

“ But what creature, Monsieur ? ” 

“ The pic—pivert—how do you call it ?_ It spoils my last 
cigar,” and I described the sound I had heard. 

He looked so worried that I repented having spoken. 

“T have never heard a woodpecker in this place, Mon- 
sieur; but then I sleep—like the dead. .... The fir tree 
by my window, you say. Bien. Jacques shall squirt the 
bark with a trifle of this. That should discourage the im- 
pudent fellow, n’est ce pas ? 

I sniffed at the bucket he held towards me, and as I 
backed precipitately I swore that anyhow it would dis- 
courage me. I then inquired whether Mademoiselle had 
remarked the intruder. 

“No, Monsieur, she has said nothing.”’ He paused, and 
I detected something that was not embarrassment but more 
a kind of carefulness in his manner. “ And apropos of that 
young lady, Monsieur, she has entreated me to warn you 
that the jutting platform of rock on which you stood to 
paint yesterday is not safe. The soil beneath it has been 
undermined by the June rains and will, sooner or later, 
give way—cric—in an instant. We who are born and bred 
hereabouts read such signs easily.” 

Oho! said I to myself; then her Highness must have 
passed along the narrow path which runs high above the 
river beneath the hill! Why, oh! why hadn’t I turned 
and caught her watching me—peeping perhaps round some 
boulder, as I could take my oath she had peeped more than 
once from the upper windows of the hotel ? 

However, I thanked him warmly for passing on the 
message, and gave him my word, because he looked so 
serious, that I would avoid that most attractive and con- 
venient crag. It was uncommonly lucky for me that I 
did make that promise; for the next afternoon, just as I 
was resuming work after an alfresco lunch beneath a 
spreading pine, the mountains above went suddenly mad. 
A sound of tearing seemed to split the world, and was 
succeeded by a rumbling as of doom; and my beautiful 
jutting rock lurched forward, carrying with it tons of soil, 
and hurtled down into the water beneath. Some of the 
mud spattered me in passing, and a little uprooted fir tree 
struck me smartly on the cheek. 

I was never so completely unhinged in the whole course 
of my life, nor so passionately, passionately grateful. Hot 
though the afternoon was, I practically galloped the three 
miles to the Auberge—determined that, shy or not, Made- 
moiselle Chibeau should be produced and assured that I 
was her debtor for eternity. She had saved my life as 
surely as though she had pulled me out of the weir or 
dragged me from a burning house. 

But when I reached the Auberge, even as its ancient gate 

came in sight, I divined that something was amiss. The 
waiter—he had been with the Chibeaus from a lad—was 
standing in the doorway. He looked ten years older. 
_ “Alas! Monsieur,” he said in response to my unspoken 
interrogation, ‘‘ Monsieur Chibeau has been taken with 
sudden illness—an attaque. It happened not ten minutes 
after Monsieur departed. The doctor has just gone. He 
gives very little hope.” 

I was extraordinarily amazed and grieved—perhaps dis- 
proportionately, for after all I had only been in the place 


three weeks. The waiter must have read it in my face, for 
he touched my arm. 


““Monsieur—is so sympathique. He would perhaps take a 
look at Monsieur Chibeau. He knows something of sick- 
ness—hein ? ” 

“Very little, I’m afraid; but I should like to see him.” 

Yet as I followed the man upstairs and along the oaken 
passage which led to the landlord’s bedroom I knew in my 
heart that it was Mademoiselle Chibeau for whom I really 
sorrowed, and that it was she whom I feverishly wanted to 
see. Tragic as the occasion was, I would, I must meet her 
at last ..... 

But she was not, as I had anticipated, beside the rumpled 
bed where, propped on many pillows and deeply snoring, 
her father lay. The room was empty save for a cupboard, a 
chair and a little high round-topped table with three solid 
legs. It was rather like a glorified milking stool. I kept 
glancing at that table. There was nothing on it. It 
seemed to have no relation to utility. 

“Very bad, Monsieur! ’’ The waiter eyed me forlornly, 
and shook his head. 

“I’m afraid so,”’ I said, hastily winching my eyes away 
from the foolish piece of furniture. ‘‘ It must be a sad blow 
for Mademoiselle.” 

“For Mademoiselle, Monsieur ? ” 

** Mademoiselle Chibeau—his child.” 

**Ah! Monsieur does not know.” 

“Know what ? ” 

He looked at me steadily for quite half a minute, and 
then advancing his face towards my ear, whispered : 
** Mademoiselle died five years ago, Monsieur, of la phtisie. 
Monsieur Chibeau has never been quite the same since. 
. .. « He took the idea” (his voice almost petered out) 
“that Mademoiselle was still with us and could rap out 
messages by means of this ”’ (he touched the table furtively 
with one finger), ‘“‘a sad obsession, Monsieur, as I have 
often told him, and altogether against our religion. What 
does Monsieur think ? ” 

But Monsieur was past thought, and as he brushed 
against a wide-capped religieuse who had come to take 
charge of the case he could scarcely summon enough 
aplomb to give her courteous greeting. 


Curis SEWELL. 


Drama 


TWENTY BELOW AND ALIBI 
TT" Gate Theatre, whose interesting productions 


have frequently been noticed in these columns, 

has followed Jean Cocteau’s Orphée with Twenty 
Below, a play by Robert Nichols and Jim Tully. It is 
described as ‘“‘a drama of the road in three acts,” and 
the scene of the play throughout is the interior of a small 
town jail in the Middle West of U.S.A. When the curtain 
rises a group of five toughs are seated shivering around a 
stove, mumbling about women, for outside it is “ twenty 
below.”? We do not know why or for how long they are 
in jail, but they are all broken-down wrecks of humanity 
rather than criminals—with the exception of the “ yegg”’ 
Dino, who is the bully of the crowd, and the ‘‘ Duke,” who 
is vividly sketched (and well acted by Mr. Robert Speaight), 
as a mean cowardly cad. Into this group a police officer 
suddenly flings a young boy who is presently discovered 
to be a girl. Thereupon these sex-mumbling jail-birds 
rave and dispute and ultimately draw lots for her. She 
also has a choice, and, winning, chooses the “ yegg,”’ who 
is the best of the men. The “ yegg” kicks all except 
the sleeping ‘‘ Doctor’ out of the room in order to enjoy 
his prize, but the girl, “‘ Blazes,” by sheer force of per- 
sonality numbs his appetite, and then makes a successful 
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appeal to sentiment so that she spends the night wrapped 
in his coat, sleeping on his shoulder. In the morning 
the Duke murders the “ yegg,” but the girl escapes 
through the window, and a police officer is left looking 
for the ‘ yegg’s”” money in his boots. 

Here we have the elements of a popular melodrama, 
but Mr. Robert Nichols has no ambition to write mere 
popular melodrama—‘ to me the art of the theatre is the 
incarnation of myth, and in his (Jim Tully’s) ‘ yegg’ I 
had glimpsed on an underworld Prometheus, in ‘ Blazes’ 
a nymph of the roads, in the situation the promise of an 
ironical comedy.” Now to my mind the defects of Mr. 
Nichols’ play are revealed in this statement. What does 
he mean by an “underworld Prometheus”? Has it 
really any meaning at all, or is it merely that Mr. Nichols 
just sets his own imagination on fire by the juxtaposition 
of the two words ‘“‘ underworld ” and ‘‘ Prometheus,” with 
all their literary associations, and is content with that? 
There is nothing Promethean about the “yegg” of 
the play. He is just a big bullying burglar—such as one 
might find in a thousand stories. In the scene between 
him and the girl “* Blazes,” Mr. Nichols succeeds finely in 
making the “ yegg’s” conversion credible, and this 
requires insight into human nature as well as that sheer 
talent for writing which we all know Mr. Nichols possesses. 
Nevertheless, the “‘ yegg’’ remains simply a burglar who 
has human feelings. He is not an individual, unique and 
significant, as the characters of a great dramatist are. And 
the reason he is not is that Mr. Nichols has not really 
seen him objectively at all. He is a mere cypher, a 
‘““yegg”? to whom Mr. Nichols lends some of his own 
human emotions, but in a vague generalised form. The 
same is true of the girl “‘ Blazes,” who, however, received 
from the most striking personality of Miss Beatrix Lehmann 
an individuality and character which were not of the 
dramatist’s making. Mr. Nichols presents the critic with 
an extremely difficult problem. He has extraordinary 
talents—breadth, gusto, verve and an astonishing verbal 
virtuosity. Why is it, then, that in this play and in 
Guilty Souls, the only other play of his I have seen, the 
results are so disappointing? For I persist in thinking 
that Mr. Nichols is one of the hopes of the English theatre, 
since he has poetic vision, a fine understanding, a vivid 
dramatic sense and the highest ideals. The trouble is 
partly that, being still young, Mr. Nichols looks at life 
too much through the spectacles of literature. 

I believe that a writer must write out of his own experi- 
ence, and when he is writing drama he must re-create that 
experience in dramatic characters. Otherwise, why write 
a play rather than a lyric? The power to express experi- 
ence in dramatic characters depends ultimately upon the 
author’s real perception of human nature, and although 
this knowledge must come from himself it can only come 
from himself in his intercourse with other living human 
beings ; because without collision against them he cannot 
know himself as he really is but only as he may think 
he is. Mr. Nichols’ tendency seems to be to substitute 
for that personal experience—which alone can reveal other 
men and women to us—a secondhand experience which 
the intelligence, isolated from the other parts of the being, 
can ascertain from books. His intelligence takes fire from 
literary images so quickly that the rest of him has no 
time to participate before he has started writing. This 
tendency can only be overcome by the most rigorous self- 
criticism and discipline. And in order to be sure of the 
reality of what he is saying, a writer will find himself 
forced to become simpler and simpler. He will have to 
forego the grandiose, universal themes, those Promethean 
symbols for the profoundest truths of human life, until 
he has seen what lies directly under his nose—simple, 
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humble, restricted, even miserable little facts such as 
are the substance—let us say—of Noel Coward’s plays, 
Noel Coward is successful because, within his limits, he 
tells the truth, and this truth has a local habitation and a 
name (that is what makes it valuable) ; it is not mere vague 
general truth. Whether one goes from particulars to the 
general, or from the general to particulars, drama demands 
that the particulars should be created and have life, or else 
we shall have no interest whatever in the general ideas, 
however grandiose they may sound. 

The play Alibi, constructed by Michael Morton from 
the story by Agatha Christie, provides a good example of 
how one’s interest can be held by an artful concealment 
of the criminal and a slow building-up of the evidence 
during the course of the play, even when the dialogue is 
trite to the degree of absurdity. I should not care to 
see Alibi without Mr. Charles Laughton’s playing the part 
of the French detective Hercule Poirot ; but Mr. Laughton’s 
extremely subtle and finished acting is a real pleasure to 
watch, and with the able assistance of Mr. J. H. Roberts 
as Dr. Sheppard he provides one with an excellent evening’s 
entertainment. 

The night I went to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre happened 
to be the night chosen for the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe 
Menjou. Their presence in a box was the signal for an 
astonishing outburst of applause from all parts of the 
house. The orchestra began to play some music which I 
did not recognise, but which may have been Hollywood's 
National Anthem. The whole audience rose to their feet 
—with a few exceptions, of whom I was one—and Mr. and 
Mrs. Menjou smilingly and graciously bowed acknowledg- 
ments from their box as if they were royalty. 

The large increase in the number of all sorts of celebrities 
is becoming embarrassing to the ordinary Englishman who 
prides himself on his good manners in public. He must 
now consent to follow the crowd blindly, not knowing 
what he is doing, or he must run the risk of appearing 
impolite. As a way out of this confusion I suggest to 
theatre managers that whenever they have a great per- 
sonage of any sort as a guest in the theatre a white banner 
should be hung from the stage, and then the audience 
would know that it was to rise during the music that 
was played upon his or her entry, even if it was not 
recognisable as the national anthem of any known country. 

J. B.-W. 


CREATION 


Poems were made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
Joyce Kilmer. 


OU and I, brother, you and I 
\ Burnished the ash with low autumnal fire, 
Together traced the hawthorn and the brier 
In delicate vernal shadow on the sky; 


You and I. 


You and I, brother, you and I 
Spilled scarlet on the rose, and kindled gold 
Upon the broom, and made the lily old 
With magic of the centuries gone by ; 
You and I. 


You and I, brother, you and I 
Moulded the loveliness of tree and flower, 
Fragrance of morning, silence, and the cry 
Of homing birds that call to one another 
At twilight through the wind-bewildered hour— 
Nay, who created God, oh brother, brother, 
But you and I? 


J. BronowskIl. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N his excellent book on Anthony Trollope in the 
if English Men of Letters series, reviewed elsewhere, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole touches on a subject I want to 
discuss for a few minutes. When dealing with Trollope’s 
political novels, he says : 

Why is it that the political novel is so difficult to write? The 
world of journalism is, in its daily generations, as ephemeral as 
the world of politics, but no political novel has yet been written 
that approaches the convincing power and truth of Pendam’s. 
The world of trade does not seem at first view an attractive subject 
for the novelist, but no political novel rivals for drama and interest 
The Old Wives’ Tale. The world of bookmakers and racing stables 
is not apparently alluring—where is the political novel of the 
high order of Esther Waters? No political novel written by 
Trollope or any one else is so excellent as Barchester Towers—but 
are the clergy clearly better subjects for fiction than politicians ? 

Mr. Walpole goes on to suggest that Coningsby may be 
brought up as an example to the contrary: “ The politics 
in it are lively, and, allowing for the Disraeli mirage, 
convincing, but is it not because Disraeli happened to 
be interested in politics that we are interested, not at all 
because there is anything interesting in politics them- 
selves?” He concludes that “ Disraeli’s novels have the 
life of Disraeli’s odd greatn ss, not the life of politics.” 
Indeed, he thinks that there is “‘ something in the political 
life that irritates us all by some inherent falseness.” The 
interest of contemporary politics is due to our personal 
fates being dependent on the issue, but “ past politics 
are decisively dead for most of us.” 
* * * 

I contest both the last statements, and I think the 
explanation of the inferior quality of political novels is 
a simple one: no novelists and men of letters have 
had intimate knowledge of political life. Disraeli was an 
exception, but Disraeli was so much of.a politician that 
his novels are a subtle part of his political propaganda ; 
even he never quite attained the necessary detachment, 
and in so far as he did, it took the form of that curious 
version of facts which Mr. Walpole compares to “‘ mirage.” 
Consider for a moment the magnificent subjects which 
political life affords. Constantly situations arise in it which 
test the calibre of character. The novelist would have at 
his disposal every variety of conflict between principle and 
disinterestedness, every shade of legitimate and illegitimate 
compromise, every degree of disappointment and triumph. 
What is more, he would be provided with those larger 
issues which are so difficult to invent, and add interest to 
a love-affair or a death, palliate perhaps some personal 
treachery, redeem personal ambition. And what conflicts 
—internal and external—arise naturally out of that milieu ! 
Political life is a splendid field for the novelist ; but unfor- 
tunately it is one of which novelists have been ignorant, 
or only known in a degree which comes far short of that 
“saturation ” so necessary to their art. It is also, unfor- 
tunately, a field which cannot be thoroughly explored in 
youth, when impressions are most vivid, for youth is 
the time when the mode of a writer’s feeling is determined 
for good and all; while to obtain later a thorough personal 
knowledge of political life needs so much time and energy 
that none can be left over for the exercise of the novelist’s 
function. Above all, active engagement in politics con- 
tinually wars against the detached attitude of mind which 
is favourable to the novelist’s art. These are, I think, 
sufficient explanations why good political novels are rare. 
Their rarity is not due to the matter being unfit to handle 
i a novel, but to the difficulty of taking advantage of the 
many themes political life offers. 

* * * 

Trollope spent a considerable portion of his hard-won 
€arnings in the attempt to enter Parliament. In Can You 
Forgive Her ? he suddenly interrupts the story to tell us 


how he used to feel when he passed the Members’ entrance 
to the House of Commons : 


It is the only gate before which I have ever stood filled with 
envy—sorrowing to think that my steps might never pass under 
it . . . Forbidden fruit, they say, is sweet; but my lips have 
watered after no other fruit but that which grows so high, within 
the sweep of that great policeman’s truncheon . . . I have told 
myself in anger and in grief that to die and not to have won that 
right of way, though but for a session—not to have passed by the 
narrow entrance through those lamps—is to die and not to have 
done that which it most becomes an Englishman to have achieved. 


The modern reader will read this passionate confession with 
a shade of surprise, but he will not be surprised after 
reading it to learn that Trollope’s own view of his political 
novels was that they had been “ safety-valves”’ to his 
own ambition. 

* * * 


Since summing up last week in a brief paragraph the 
achievements of Edmund Gosse, and defining in the shortest 
possible manner his position in the world of letters, so 
much has been written about his work that I will not 
expand those sentences as I then intended. I will content 
myself with reminding others of those of his books which 
can probably be read with most delight. Father and Son 
has been republished by Heinemann in a cheap edition 
(4s. 6d.); no one requires to be told that it is a master- 
piece of reminiscence. But Two Visits to Denmark has 
something of the same fineness, and is far less well known 
(Smith Elder, 1911). The descriptions are so animated 
and delicate that its one drawback, namely, that it deals 
with many writers and figures unknown to English readers, 
hardly counts against it. It is a model specimen of intel- 
lectual and literary travel. His life of Coventry Patmore, 
too, is one of the best modern short biographies (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1905). Patmore was one of Edmund 
Gosse’s best “sitters.” How admirably vivid is this 
sketch of him: 


My first Sunday at Hastings was spent mainly at his study 
fire. I see him now, stretched in his familiar seated attitude, his 
hands clasped, his arms extended and immobile, oniy the marvellous 
head moving sharply and frequently, almost as if on a pivot, 
the eyes darkling and twinkling, the Protean lips reflecting in 
their curves every shade of feeling that passed over the poet’s 
mind. Out of this attitude, he would move only to pounce, with 
extraordinary suddenness, on the cigarettes which lay strewn 
about, like leaves in Vallambrosa, lighting one and then resuming 
his shrouded and pinioned pose. And so sitting, sloped to the 
fire, he would talk for hours of the highest things, of thoughts 
and passions above a mortal guise, descending every now and then 
to earth in some fierce, eccentric jest, always to be punctuated 
by a loud, crackling laugh, ending in a dry cough. 


Observe with what cunning indirectness Patmore’s avian, 
not to say vulturine, appearance is suggested. It is this 
keen receptivity to impressions which made (or makes, 
for in a sense he is still among us) the criticism of Edmund 
Gosse so illuminating and entertaining. I have read many 
descriptions of Verlaine, who lent himself to the picturesque 
sketcher in words, but none I remember so well as that 
which occurs in Critical Kitcats (Heinemann, 1896). The 
essay describes with the excitement of an entomologist 
the hunt through the cafés of Paris after that great night 
moth, and the spell cast by the poet’s recitation of his 
own poem : 
Votre Ame est un paysage choisi. 


* * * 


How admirably, too, he could hit off the oddities of out- 
of-the-way poets and writers—‘‘ Orion”? Horne, for 
instance : 


He himself, with his incredible mixture of affectation and fierce- 
ness, humour and absurdity, enthusiasm and ignorance, with his 
incoherency of appearance, at once so effeminate and so muscular, 
was better than all his tales. He was a combination of the trouba- 
dour and the prize-fighter, on a miniature scale. It was impossible 
not to think of a curly white poodle when one looked at him, especi- 
ally when he would throw his fat little person on a sofa and roll 
about, with gestures less dignified than were, perhaps, ever seen 
before in a poet between seventy and eighty years of age. And 
yet he had a fine, buoyant spirit, and a generous imagination 
with it all. But the oddity of it, alas! is what lingers in the 
memory—those milky ringlets, that extraordinary turn of the 
head, that embrace of the beribboned guitar. (Portraits and 
Sketches. WHeinemann. 1912.) 


As a painter of pen-portraits 


Edmund Gosse came 
second only to Carlyle. 
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TROLLOPE 


By Hucn WALPOLE. 
Macmillan. 4s. 


Anthony Trollope. 
Series. 


English Men of Letters 


The greatest biography in the world begins with an apology 
for writing the life of him who excelled all men in writing the 
lives of others. Something of the same feeling, only more so, 
has plainly possessed Mr. Walpole while carrying out his 
sufficiently difficult task: for the life of Trollope has been told, 
once for all, by himself; and subsequent biographers cannot 
hope to supersede one of the best books of its kind ever written. 
Mr. Walpole has wisely made no such attempt. His book is 
based on the Autobiography, and is full of quotations from it. 
He has, of course, consulted the indefatigable T. H. S. Escott, 
and pondered Mr. Sadleir; but in the main his business has 
been the enviable one of reading through Trollope’s own writings 
and setting down the thoughts they suggest. 

Whether it is always wise to set one novelist to catch another 
I do not know ; but in this case I think the experiment has been 
justified. At any rate Mr. Walpole knows, as well as most, the 
difficulties a novelist has to surmount, and can admire a success 
with full appreciation of what it has cost to achieve it. In the 
ease of Anthony Trollope this is especially necessary ; for his 
effects are gained with so little apparent effort, there is so little 
contortion or strain, everything falls into its place so naturally, 
that the reader is inclined to imagine the whole thing to be 
nothing in particular, and to think that novel-writing is as easy 
as other kinds of lying. It is thus desirable that one who has 
tried it himself should undertake our guidance, and show us the 
art concealed behind the apparent artlessness. The book is a 
little uneven, and its transitions are sometimes abrupt. It has 
a few errors and slips; there are sentences in which the gram- 
matical precisian might detect false concords; and the jingle 
‘** amateur immature,” on p. 173, will, we hope, be banished in 
the next edition. Nor do I always agree with the critical judg- 
ments ; but Mr. Walpole gives them with such modesty as to 
disarm antagonism. 

As is well known, it was precisely the publication of Trollope’s 
best book that for the time being ruined his repute. The British 
nation consisted of thirty million people, mostly Dr. Watsons ; 
and Trollope, like Sherlock Holmes, made the mistake of 
telling them how it was done. His novels were more wonderful 
feats than any of Sherlock’s, but he revealed the secret of their 
method, and people at once said there was nothing so very 
astonishing about them after all. If they had stopped to think, 
they would have seen that in some respects the revelation made 
Trollope more amazing than ever. A man who could control 
the afflatus as he controlled it, who could produce so many 
words every half-hour, and begin a new novel within ten minutes 
of finishing the old, who could fit up a portable desk and write 
steadily in a Parliamentary train of the 1850’s, whose best 
work was yet so very good, and whose worst was never wholly 
bad—such a man was an almost unique phenomenon. Defoe 
may have been like him, and Lope de Vega must have had 
something of the same gift; but in modern times the only 
parallel is Southey. And Southey’s output contains an enormous 
proportion of trash; while absolute trash is hard to find in 
Trollope outside the Life of Cicero. 

People forgot also that Trollope was writing his own bio- 
graphy, and writing it in rigid truthful prose. He knew he had 
genius, but it was not his business to say so. He was not such a 
fool as to pretend that any post-office clerk could produce 
Framley Parsonage by simply getting up before breakfast and 
mapping out his time. The genius was implicit in the whole 
affair: why mention it? Again, he honestly liked prosperity, 
four thousand a year, and fame: and he did say so. He told 
his readers how he worked, how his books took, what he earned 
by them, which of them he liked best; but he did not tell of 
the flashes of inspiration which came to him, and came to him 
just as surely as to those who can work only when the fit is on. 
As a matter of fact, few men have had more genius within a 
certain range, and none have had it more immediately at call ; 
but he had also, like Dr. Johnson and Mr. Arnold Bennett, a 
hatred of humbug and nonsense, and did not believe in talent 
divorced from dogged hard work. 

His personal character, with all its obvious and superficial 
defects, seems to me almost wholly admirable. He was tem- 
pestuous, and when he hated a man the man knew it. He did 
not spare Freeman or Sir Rowland Hill. But he could love as 
well as hate, and few friendships have been closer than those 
between him and Thackeray and Millais. It would appear that 
he was naturally lazy ; but he dealt mercilessly with his laziness, 
and paid his servant extra to drag him out of bed at five every 
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morning. He had a father who could keep neither his money nor 
his temper ; and his youth was a misery. His school-life was g 
horror that would have driven many boys to suicide or a mad. 
house ; but, though he never forgot it, it did not embitter him, 
He met the bullies in after-life, and invited them to dinner: 
nay, he did not even take the novelist’s revenge and pillory them 
in a book. His first novels fell stillborn from the press, but he 
blamed neither the reviewers nor the public. When wealth 
came, he had, as Mr. Walpole says, the rare power of lookin 
neither forward nor backward, and enjoying the present to the 
full. The boy whose young days had been as miserable as those 
of Dickens emerges as the mighty Nimrod, following the hunt, 
despite his semi-blindness, with a fury of delight, saluting his 
friends in a voice that might have been heard all over Barset, 
cheery himself and the cause of cheeriness in others. 


I doubt whether any other novelist has given, on the average, 
more undiluted pleasure, through a long series of years, than 
Trollope. He quickly found the limitations of his powers, and 
rarely ventured beyond them. And those powers were great. 
He had, of course, good fortune. His mother was the author of 
uncountable novels ; and he must have learnt the rules of his 
art from her almost as he learnt to speak. At any rate, as Mr, 
Walpole truly remarks, his first novel, the Macdermotts of Bally. 
cloran, might have been his twentieth for its easy mastery and 
apparently practised skill. He had also the good fortune 
to write before Freud was born and before complexes were 
invented. His characters therefore live: they are not corpses 
anatomised on a dissecting-table. He was not a blind man 
seeking in a dark room for a black motive that wasn’t there, 
He saw men not as skeletons, but as walking human beings; 
he knew them, and let them describe themselves, as our daily 
acquaintances describe themselves to us. Above all, as he 
himself says in one of the most sagacious sentences ever written 
by a novelist, he knew that every one of them was a month older 
in May than he had been in April; and, like a Hindu conjurer, 
he contrives that we shall see them grow before our eyes. We 
trace, for instance. Plantagenet Palliser through half-a-dozen 
novels from youth to age; and we watch the almost imper- 
ceptible changes of the years. We look again, and we see that 
though so changed he is still the same. So clearly and so power- 
fully was the man visualised from the first moment his creator 
conceived him; and so closely has he been watched from day 
to day. 

Trollope had the further happiness—in which his readers fully 
share—of writing before marriage was found to be the beginning 
of sorrows. His novels might therefore end, in the pleasant 
old fashion, with the wedding-bells, which had not yet been dis- 
covered to be the owl’s hoot. To him, as to Riickert, ‘* Frauen 
sind genannt vom Freuen ; wohlgefraut ist wohlgefreut’’: and he 
was content to leave his hero and heroine safely joined together, 
not to be put asunder by a tertium quid. It is true that, mar- 
riage being thus viewed as indissoluble, and not as a mere 
necessary condition of a divorce, there is often an irritating 
delay before it is achieved. The Lily Dales and Lucy Robartses 
take as unconscionable a time in wedding as Charles IL. in dying, 
and hesitate ridiculously between the obviously fit and the 
obviously impossible. Mr. Walpole is probably right in attribut- 
ing this in part to the exigencies of serial publication. Just as 
Wilkie Collins had to end every section of the Woman in White 
on an exciting thrill, so Trollope had to give the readers of the 
Cornhill at least one pang of doubt a month. 

There are, to present-day readers, two or three serious defects 
in Trollope. He worked too much by expectation and too little 
by surprise. We know the end too perilously near the begin- 
ning. This is better than sheer sensationalism ; but we like our 
certainties in moderation. Again, it is but rarely that he con- 
ceives of books as rounded and artistic wholes : his main plots 
are often feebly constructed, and his underplots, like the lean 
kine, often devour the fat. He knew this himself, and contrasts 
his works with those of Collins, whose one merit is an astonishing 
symmetry of design, unmatched since T'he Alchemist. Many & 
writer of to-day, when the technique of construction has become 
the possession of everybody, could teach Trollope in this respect 
a thing or two. Still worse, perhaps, is the habit, which he did 
not discard till late in his career, of stopping to address his 
readers or his characters. He may have learnt this from his 
adored Thackeray ; but even in Thackeray the trick is dis- 
concerting, and in Trollope it goes near to destroying altogether 
the illusion of reality. Allied with this is the fault of long- 


windedness—a fault doubtless due, in a measure, to his method 
of stubbornly continuing to write whatever the mental tempera- 
ture might be. So many pages to be done by breakfast, and the 
Muse recalcitrant : the pages are filled, but the story does not 
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advance. It is this, unquestionably, that ruins what might 
have been a powerful and deeply psychological novel—He 
Knew He was Right—which I did indeed finish, though it nearly 
finished me, and which, incidentally, marked the point of 
decline in Trollope’s popular appeal. 

But within his range, and at at his best, where shall we find 
his superior ? For genuine, unforced humour, quiet and unos- 
tentatious, I confess I hardly know his equal. And who has left 
ys such a gallery of living and breathing characters, whom we 
should instantly recognise if we met them in the hunting-field, 
in the street, or in the drawing-room? If there is little descrip- 
tion of external nature in the novels, there is a Chaucerian plenty 
and variety of human beings. I am glad to see that Mr. Walpole 
puts Miss Dunstable at the head of them all: but Mr. Harding, 
Mrs. Proudie, Lily Dale, Mary Thorne and the Doctor, Glencora 
Palliser and a score of others start at once to the mind. And of 
those whom one would hardly care to meet—Mr. Slope, Lady 
Eustace, the Signora, Major Mackintosh, Mr. Chaffanbrass, and 
the rest—some may be slightly caricatured, but all are vital, 
distinct, and unmistakable. 

Signs are not wanting that, like all great writers, Trollope 
strained out beyond his age: his reach exceeded his grasp. 
Many passages, and one or two whole novels (I am inclined to 
include Rachel Ray among these),show a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of what was to come. Avoiding, as a rule, the study of the 
more violent passions, he yet sometimes hints that he had felt 
them and could paint them. Steering as a rule a middle course 
between extremes, he now and then shows a tendency to touch 
on subjects like those that were to attract a Hardy, a Henry 
James, or a George Moore, and to study persons like those a 
Dostoevsky loved to draw. Whether he was wise or not in 
refraining, one cannot say. He held, perhaps too strongly, the 
view that while the novel should teach it should also give 
pleasure, and should neither exasperate nor bewilder. Hence 
even his villains are touched with comedy, and his sinners, like 
Lady Mason and Lizzie Eustace, are presented with a certain 
kindly sympathy. He gives us no Iagos, no Regans or Gonerils. 
Yet never does he do violence to the consuming passion of his 
life, the love of truth. And after all, it is something to live in 
the temperate zone, removed alike from the iceberg and from 
the volcano. E. E. Ke.vert. 


GEORGE THE THIRD 


Correspondence of King George the Third. Edited by Sir Joun 
ForTescuE. Macmillan. Vols. 5 and 6. 25s. each. 


These two volumes are the most interesting of the collection 
of George the Third’s papers that Sir John Fortescue has pub- 
lished. They open in January, 1780, with Lord North still 
Prime Minister, and they close in December, 1783, with the 
summary dismissal of the Fox-North Coalition. A great deal 
had happened in the interval ; Rockingham and then Shelburne 
had been Prime Minister, the United States had been recognised, 
peace had been made with France and Spain, and the Irish 
Parliament had been declared independent. It would be difficult 
to name four years in which history had been made so fast. But 
for the readers of these volumes the chief interest lies in watching 
the conduct and the fortune of the imperious King, matching 
his craft and stubbornness against the vehemence and popularity 
of the reforming Whigs. As it happened, the events in the great 
world which made these years so memorable were less important 
than the turn that contest took and the consequences it brought 
to English politics. 

George the Third found himself in 1782 compelled for the 
second time to take Rockingham as Prime Minister. In an 
earlier volume of this correspondence the reader has been able 
to follow the method by which he had destroyed the first 
Rockingham Ministry in 1767. He found himself now again 
in a favourable position, for Shelburne served him as confidential 
friend in the same way as very inferior men had served him fifteen 
years before. Shelburne and Fox were the two Secretaries of 
State, and Shelburne, who employed a very indiscreet and 
simple agent named Oswald in Paris to negotiate with Franklin, 
kept back from his Rockingham colleagues Franklin’s suggestion 
that England should cede Canada. Fox, as Foreign Secretary, 
Was Tepresented by Grenville, who was to conduct negotiations 
with Vergennes. Grenville was friendly enough with Oswald, 
but when he discovered that Oswald’s simplicity had encouraged 
Franklin to make demands of which the Cabinet had not heard, 

€ urged upon Fox the importance of sending out some person 
of such standing that he could take over the whole negotiation. 
Fox, learning for the first time of the paper Franklin had sent 


proposing the cession of Canada, and thinking that there was 
a great deal more behind it, held that he had been treated 
treacherously, and he was on the point of resigning when 
Rockingham died. The King then made Shelburne Prime 
Minister, and Fox and Burke, with some of the Rockinghams, 
left the Government, after proposing the Duke of Portland, 
a man of no parts, as Prime Minister. This was their first 
blunder. Shelburne took in Pitt as his Chancellor, but he was 
in a weak position and overtures were made both to North and 
to Fox. The latter refused to enter the Government if Shelburne 
remained at its head. In this situation the fatal suggestion 
was made to North and Fox that they should join forces. They 
accepted it, forced Shelburne out, and forced themselves in. 
The King turned and twisted in the effort to escape his fate ; but 
in the end he had to put up with it. He meant, however, to trip 
up his new Ministers as soon as he could, and seizing his first 
good opportunity he got the House of Lords to reject the India 
Bill and sent a curt message to North, ordering him to deliver 
up the seals. The curtain falls on this incident. North had 
not much credit to lose but Fox seemed to have a great future 
before him, and his folly cost him the popular confidence on 
which that future depended. 

It is easy to understand why Fox subordinated everything 
to his quarrel with Shelburne. These letters all confirm the 
importance of the role Shelburne played as the King’s friend in 
the Rockingham Government. They also help to explain why 
Shelburne was trusted by nobody who ever served with him 
(Pitt himself refused to have him as a colleague), for there is 
a letter of his to the King on the subject of his sentiments about 
peace which it is very difficult to reconcile with his public profes- 
sions. But of course men with cooler heads than Fox and 
Burke would have seen that to use North’s help for upsetting 
the King’s system and Shelburne was moral suicide. Their 
fatal step did indeed weaken the King’s influence in a way that 
they did not design or desire, for it ended by saddling him 
with a Prime Minister who had so much popular confidence 
behind him that the King did not dare to intrigue against him. 
But the extent of Pitt’s freedom is sometimes exaggerated, for 
the King defeated Catholic Emancipation twenty years later, 
as he defeated Fox’s India Bill, by declaring that anybody who 
voted for it would be regarded as his personal enemy. 

Sir John Fortescue, who never conceals his likes and dislikes, 
is even more partisan in these volumes than in their predecessors. 
It is enough for him that Shelburne was the King’s man. The 
conflict between Fox and Shelburne was partly the clash of 
temperament, partly divergence of opinion and aim. It is easy 
to understand a modern student siding with either or recognising 
that each of them has a case. The immediate cause of their 
quarrel was the behaviour of Shelburne in the negotiations 
at Paris. A historian so free from bias in Fox’s favour as Lecky 
holds that Fox had a genuine grievance, and that Shelburne’s 
conduct showed ‘“ an extreme want of that candour and frank- 
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ness of communication which was indispensable if a joint nego- 
tiation was to prove other than disastrous.” This incident is 
not even mentioned in Sir John Fortescue’s Introduction, and 
it is suggested that Oswald served a necessary purpose in watching 
Grenville. We can imagine what would have been said in the 
Introduction if Oswald had discovered that Grenville was 
encouraging the demand for the cession of Canada and Shelburne 
had been kept in the dark by Fox. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTING 


Printing of To-day. Edited by Ontver Sron and Juius 
RODENBERG. Introduction by Atpous Hux Ley. 122 
plates. Peter Davies. 63s. and 21s. 


This admirably produced quarto is the survey of a revolution. 
We flatter ourselves to-day that typography has recovered 
its status as a practical art, and resumed, in the age of new 
machinery and new economic conditions, its due standards 
of proportion, harmony, and decency. And there is good 
ground for so thinking. Not, of course, that the revolution 
is by any means complete. There are printers and publishers 
in plenty who throw their books on to the market with less 
consideration for zesthetic, and practical, values in book-making 
than they would give if they were manufacturing tinned fruit- 
salads ; and plenty of readers, apparently, are content to part 
with their seven-and-sixpences or their guineas for oblong 
blocks of puffed-out paper, shoddy or showy binding-cases, 
and poorly inked type that is hardly good enough for tram- 
tickets. But the process of penetration is unmistakable to 
anyone who examines the standards set by the best and most 
representative work of sixty, thirty, or even fifteen vears ago. 
The wide range of the reproductions chosen by Mr. Oliver 
Simon and Dr. Rodenberg in Printing of To-Day displays to 
great advantage the standards set in the art during the past 
ten years in Great Britain, the United States, and in the principal 
European countries. It is important that these standards 
should be widely available; and for that reason the book is 
one that should be in the hands of everyone who has a practical, 
or even only an academic, interest in the production of books. 

Two things should be borne in mind as one examines these 
plates, so fascinating, yet so tantalising (for to be shown a single 
page of a beautiful book is like seeing one corner of a rare 
carpet, one fragment of a painted bowl). First, that there is 
a sharp cleavage between what Mr. Simon, in his clear and com- 
prehensive essay on “ Printing in England,” differentiates as 
(a) period printing, and (b) contemporary printing. A great 
deal of the “‘ fine printing ’’ which has had so great a vogue, 
and been so profitable to certain publishers and book speculators 
in the past few years, has been of the former variety. It has 
specialised in the reproduction, more or less literal, of old- 
fashioned idioms in typography: the delicate formalism of 
eighteenth-century patterns, let us say, or the more generous 
ornamentalism of the seventeenth. And it has produced 
results which, superficially, have been pleasing enough. But 
from the point of view of the creative printer and book-designer, 
this activity is leading the art into a blind-alley. The most 
scrupulous use of the long S, the most convolvulent of ampersands, 
will achieve nothing more than an “amusing” pastiche. 
The whole thing has a flavour of what used to be called Wardour 
Street, and only too often those long S’s are painfully reminiscent 
of the artificial worm-holes in neo-Georgian Jacobean chests. 
Except in so far as such exhibits of antiquarianism may help 
to stimulate an awareness that high standards do exist in 
typographical design, they deserve most of the cold water 
which Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. Simon politely dowse them 
with. Of contemporary printing in this distinction, it is not 


” 


so easy to write. The revolution is still in progress; the 
transition from anarchy to a new order is incomplete. But 


one cannot deny Mr. Simon the rights of the case when he 
urges that the time is ripe for ending the divorce between 
printing and typefounding, and calls on the great firms which 
control the latter branch in England to encourage 


the production of contemporary types, designed by men who have 
seen and understood machines now in use, and who will adapt 
their designs accordingly, to entail the most economic results— 
types, incidentally, that a printer would be happy to use to print 
a book by Einstein, Bernard Shaw, James Joyce, Thomas Mann, 
or Jean Cocteau. 
For, with all the new activity in the printing shops, the fact 
remains that we do not yet seem to have produced new types 
or new designs in typesetting which will, to a future age, reflect 
the spirit of our own with the unmistakable individuality to 


————, 


be seen in a page of the pure Bodoni, of Fournier-le-jeune, of 
Arrighi. One or two experiments have been made, most notably 
in Germany, but the flash of sudden illumination is still lacking, 

The second consideration is this : that the intrinsic superiority 
of hand-setting for finely printed books can no longer be main. 
tained, and that mechanical process is the basis on which al] 
developments in the art must proceed. This is not the place 
to elaborate the fact, by now almost a truism ; but the quality 
of workmanship displayed in the plates here before us drives 
home the lesson with increased force. 

Another general reflection, not unconnected with this last, 
is that the centre of gravity in the production of books of true 
typographical merit is shifting, as it ought to shift, from the 
small semi-private édition de lure to the field of general pro- 
duction for wide commercial circulation. There will always 
be room for the former, for experimental purposes, or for work 
which is bound, through decoration perhaps, to be too expensive, 
or is too limited in appeal to secure an economic market. But 
the object-lessons drawn from the “ special” productions of 
private presses and limited editions must pervade the work 
undertaken for general purposes. In this way will the standards 
of the few become the standards of the many, and the proper 
atmosphere be produced for the full flowering of a truly distinctive 
twentieth-century printing. 

To comment on the visible beauties of Printing of To-Day 
is difficult ; and it is only very briefly that one can indicate 
the book’s variety. The English achievement, as here illustrated, 
is truly remarkable. Decorative drawing has found a good 
number of artists, such as Eric Gill, the brothers Nash, Albert 
Rutherston, Robert Gibbings, Thomas Lowinsky and Véra 
Willoughby, who understand the subtle relationships to be 
observed between the form, the substance, and the decoration 
of the printed page. In America, the name of Bruce Rogers 
is, of course, pre-eminent, and a particularly striking example 
of his designing (plate 39) is fresh evidence of his skill. The 
names of Rockwell Kent and W. A. Dwiggins as decorative 
artists should also be noted. 

The variety of the Continental examples, which are prefaced 
by an able essay on national and general tendencies by Dr. 
Rodenberg, may be guessed from the fact that examples are 
given from work produced in Germany, France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland 
and Soviet Russia. The anthologist is always open to easy 
criticisms regarding his choice; and in the present instance 
complaint might be made that France has not been so adequately 
treated as Germany. But one is particularly grateful, on the 
other hand, for a glimpse of such beautiful work as that of 
Guido Modiano of Milan, G. Owe of Stockholm, Valdemar 
Andersen of Copenhagen, the Verseau editions of Lausanne, 
and some interesting designs from various houses at Prague. 

Altogether, a book which is indispensable to the specialist 
and to the increasing public which concerns itself with this 
particular expression of the spirit of the age. 


THE SAILOR IN FICTION 


The Post-Captain, or the Wooden Walls Well Manned. By Jonn 
Davis. New edition. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


It is always a privilege to be allowed to assist at the birth 
of a new type in fiction. It is a thing that very seldom happens 
nowadays. But by means of the many excellent reprints 
that have become such a feature of modern publishing seasons, 
we are still occasionally enabled to get back to one of those 
bedroom scenes of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, so full of hope and promise, when the novel was yet 
young, and new creatures, of types now hopelessly standardised, 
were brought to life every year, with the dew of youth still 
fresh upon them. Of such are the simple British sailormen, 
Captain Brilliant, Lieutenant Hurricane, and the rest, who are 
the joint heroes of this admirable work, The Post-Captain, 
first published in 1801, and here reprinted in a convenient 
modern form. It is true that the stage had long included the 
‘jolly Jack Tar” amongst its ordinary properties ; and that 
Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle had already broken 
the ice, as far as the novel was concerned. But it is impossible 
to read The Post-Captain without feeling that here, for the first 
time, the type is fixed, made eternal. Here, for the first time, 


are the rough sea metaphors, the swearing and bullying, the 
wife in every port. Already they said “ spliced” when they 
meant married. Already when they refused to believe a story, 
they said, ** Tell that to the marines ’*—though not, apparently. 
to the “ horse marines.” Instead of saluting. they “* bowed. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The Publisher of LIFE AND LETTERS would be 
especially sorry if any reader of “The New Statesman” 
failed to secure his or her copy of Number One of 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s new magazine. It will be 
on sale on the Friday following Whitsuntide, June Ist, 
and already the indications are that the first edition will 
be quickly sold out. 
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There are two ways of making certain of your copy of 
LIFE AND LETTERS—by sending a subscription to 
The Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2, 
or by placing BEFORE June Ist a definite order with 
your Newsagent. See forms below. 


Number 1, to be published on June 1, will include: 
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MAX BEERBOHM 


Early reminiscences which recall the Yellow Book period 
when he had scored his first small mark by writing about 
George IV. and in defence of cosmetics, Andrew Lang’s 
chilling commendation—and a party at Edmund Gosse’s, 
an invitation to which Max felt was his first authentic 
whiff of success. 


THOMAS HARDY 


writes about what is really the most important faculty in 
a novelist and compares that with the gifts which 
might be thought essential but are not. This article, 
written in 1891, tells us more about what Hardy held to 
be the secret of his craft than anything else he has written. 


CLIVE BELL 


writes some lively and witty pages on what civilisation 
is not. In which he takes the signs of civilisation usually 
accepted as proofs of civilisation and shows that these 
are more developed in savage tribes than among us. 


To the Publisher, LIFE AND LETTERS, 
to Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Please enrol me as an Annual Subscriber to LIFE 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


writes an article upon the old, ever-interesting topic of 
Hamlet from an entirely new, yet profound point of view. 
It is the Latin view of Hamlet, and supplements much 
criticism with which the literary world is familiar. There 
is a short brilliant poem by 


ARNOLD WARD 


(son of Mrs. Humphry Ward and the man who has the 
reputation of being one of the very best bridge players in 
England) in the style of Pope. 


DESMOND MAcCARTHY 


effectively puts Emil Ludwig on his proper shelf as a 
biographer whose reputation, though in part deserved, 
is out of all proportion to his real merit. 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS in which the 
newest and most interesting books are noticed in direct 
and lively fashion. An IBSEN BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
forming a reliable guide to those who wish to read about 
the great Norwegian dramatist, &c., &c., &c. 
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yet discipline was as rigorous as on any of the King’s ships 
to-day. 

Above all, this book has the veritable salt sea tang about it— 
more than Smollett, who had himself been to sea, more even than 
Marryat, who spent so much of his life there. John Davis, 
who wrote it, was evidently, like one of his heroes, “a man of 
unsubdued confidence.” There is an engaging artlessness 
about his style. He will attempt the description of an action 
at sea, or the abduction of an heiress, with equal confidence 
in his ability to get through without offending against truth 
or modesty ; and with an equal determination to see that the 
despised red-coats never get the better of the sailors, either in 
love or war. Soldiers play the villains’ parts in many of his 
stories, and no opportunity is lost of having a dig at them. 
Brilliant and one of his officers, walking in the Strand, bestow 
largesse upon a one-legged beggar : 


“‘God Almighty bless you both!” cried Jack. ‘I could tell 
you were seamen by the peak of your mizens. I might have begged 
of the red-jackets till all was blue again! Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 

And “ as our heroes passed along the Strand,”’ of course, “‘ they 
were accosted by a hundred gay ladies.” ‘‘ Last night, sir, 
at this time,” commented the younger officer, who had just 
become engaged to be married, “ I would have steered into the 
midst of the grand fleet; I would in a very short time have 
brought some ship to action’; but now I luff up, I bear away.” 
That characteristic quotation gives the tone of the whole book. 
It has a real historical value, quite apart from its interest as 
one of the first novels of the nineteenth century constructed 
upon lines that were shortly to become so familiar. This new 
edition is, therefore, very welcome. It is only necessary to 


add that in the printing and general appearance it leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


The British Liberal Party. By Hamitron Fyre. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


There are not many subjects lying within the recent past of 
England that are more interesting than the growth and decline 
of the Liberal Party with which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is concerned 
in this historical sketch. The theme, indeed, is so rich and entic- 
ing that we must regret its having fallen to a writer who has 
manifestly yielded to the temptation of making only a hasty 
survey of the material at hand. Liberalism in England offers 
a splendid field for research and interpretation and Mr. Fyfe, 
interested and readable though he is, has hardly scratched the 
surface of that field, particularly in the matter of Liberal doctrine 
in relation to party practice. 

He starts by agreeing with two historians of opposite views 
—John Morley and Sir Charles Oman—that Parliamentary 
Liberalism began with the death of Palmerston and the first 
Gladstone Ministry ; until then the Whigs held the reins and 
shaped the policy. Morley describes as a “ thunderbolt of a 
sentence”? and “‘one of the fated words of history’ the vague 
and polysyllabic sentence in which Gladstone, a few months 
before Palmerston died, announced his own adhesion to the 
principle of manhood suffrage. Mr. Fyfe traces the conse- 
quences of that declaration as they were displayed in what he 
calls ** the great Administration ’’ of 1868-74. He covers that 
resonant period, however, in commonplace fashion and with a 
singular absence of narrative flow and glow. He is right in 
emphasising Gladstone’s total lack of social sense—against 
which, as the recently published volume of her Letters shows, 
even Queen Victoria was moved to protest. But Mr. Fyfe does 
not seem to realise how inevitable it was for the Grand Old Man 
to fling himself into Irish Home Rule and for the party to split 
on that rock. The proper task of Liberalism, he says rightly, 
the task of democratising England, had been hardly begun when 
the personal squabbles of the Rosebery-Harcourt epoch adver- 
tised the party’s bankruptcy in ideas at the close of the century. 
Mr. I’yfe’s narrative improves as he reaches his own time ; but 
he does much less than justice to the social interest of the first 
Lloyd George stage, and he is often slipshod on points of im- 
portant detail. To make Sir Edward Grey Foreign Secretary 
in the brief Rosebery Government, for example, is a bad slip, 
and to say that Mr. Lloyd George was induced by Sir Edward to 
rattle the sabre over Agadir in 1911 is to contradict the precise 
statement made in Twenty-five Years. Mr. Fyfe, also, makes 
the surprising assertion that after Mr. Asquith became Prime 
Minister he seldom applied his intellectual power to politics. 
He is ten years out in the date of the Asquith marriage and, 
like many another writer of the day, he stumbles over the date 


Le 


of the Liberal return to office in 1905. He repeats (as does 
M. Maurois in his Disraeli) the ridiculous story about Harting. 
ton’s yawning in the middle of his own speech. This, ag 
everyone ought to know by now, was a self-confessed invention 
of the late Sir Henry Lucy. Mr. Fyfe reprints the text of 
the Asquith-Lloyd George correspondence in December, 1916, 
thereby arousing echoes already become very faint. 


LLOYD'S 


A History of Lloyd's. By Cuartes Wricut (Chairman of Lloyd's 
Brokers’ Association) and C. Ernest FAYLE. Macmillan, 
25s. 

Everyone knows what Lloyd’s is. But few know how the 
seventeenth-century coffee-house, from which it takes its name, 
grew into the famous corporation of underwriters, housed for 
long in the Royal Exchange and now in the newly-built palace 
in Leadenhall Street that was opened by the King the other 
day. This History is an admirable account, written by men 
who are learned in their subject, containing enough detail to 
make the story alive, but not enough to bore or bewilder the 
lay reader. The book is handsomely got up, and its interest 
is enhanced by its many illustrations, grave and gay. It should 
have a circulation far beyond Lloyd’s men, for it does, as its 
authors claim, throw “new light on the commercial, naval, 
and social history of Great Britain.” 

Edward Lloyd’s coffee-house begins to be heard of in 1689, 
first in Tower Street and a little later in Lombard Street. It 
was the resort of sea-captains and merchants (and even of 
occasional officials from the Admiralty), where news was 
exchanged, ships were auctioned “‘ by the candle,” and contracts 
of insurance were made. Underwriting, of course, had begun 
much earlier, but it was not yet a specialised business, and at 
the opening of the eighteenth century there was a widely-felt 
need not only for guarantees of the stability of the underwriter, 
but for a recognised centre for the transaction of business. There 
was a period of struggle for privilege and monopoly, in which 
Parliament as well as the City played a part, and in which 
underwriting, like every other enterprise, went through the 
‘* Bubble” craze. The coffee-house by now had passed into 
the hands of other proprietors, but it was still known as Lloyd’s, 
and continued to flourish as one of the places—indeed, the 
principal place—where marine insurance was done. It was 
not until 1769 that a new chapter opened, with a split among the 
customers of Lloyd’s. One section, comprising the more solid 
and respectable men, seceded, with a waiter named Fielding, and 
set up a ‘* New Lloyd’s” for themselves in Pope’s Head Alley. 
Thence they moved a year or two later to the Royal Exchange, 
which was, save for the interval (1838-44) caused by its burning 
and rebuilding, the home of Lloyd’s for a century and a half. 
Of course, this Lloyd’s was run on a different basis; the 
** master’? of the coffee-house remained, but he was in fact the 
servant, or the tenant, of the former customers. 

In the nineteenth century Lloyd’s passed successfully through 
the crisis of the Napoleonic wars as well as many domestic 
vicissitudes, including a severe struggle with the insurance 
companies. In the early seventies there seemed to be a check to 
its progress, and:there were not wanting critics who predicted its 
death of senile decay. But it pulled itself together, and adapted 
itself, as Messrs. Wright and Fayle show, to the requirements 
of modern commerce. And their chapter on Lloyd’s in the Great 
War reveals the ability and courage with which its members 
stood the test. 

Of the actual working of Lloyd’s to-day the reader will learn 
much from this book—the “ slip ’” and the policy, the functions 
of the underwriter and the broker, the spirit and the customs 
of the ‘* Room,” and the variety of the business that is done 
there. Lloyd’s, though it is concerned first and foremost with 
marine insurance, is ‘‘ a universal provider.” With life insurance, 
indeed, it does not deal, but nothing else comes amiss to it. ; Its 
policies stretch, so to speak, from heaven to hell: “ air risks, 
storms, hurricanes, earthquakes, typhoons, tidal waves, 
explosions, employers’ liability, fidelity guarantee, sprinkler 
leakage, war, riots, civil commotions, and liabilities arising from 
motor transport ”—all these are insured against. The house- 
holder may insure himself against fire and burglary, the organiser 
of an agricultural show against an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. A surgeon or a musician may insure his hands, a dancer 
her feet. And though our authors do not mention this trifle, 
we believe we are right in saying that an anxious father-to-be 
may insure against twins. 
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On adventuring in Clothes 


Hereisastory of Beau Brummell which seems worth repeating. 


A friend calling for Brummell to accompany him to some assembly 

found the dandy surveying his cravat before the glass. The 
tying of the cravat was a triumph even for Brummell. But 
the floor was strewn with crumpled cravats. Brummell explained 
with a magnificent gesture : “ These are our failures.” 


Now one does not need to be a dandy to have a sneaking 
regard for Brummell’s fastidiousness. Brummell was the 
great adventurer in the matter of dressing to express one- 
self. His fault was that the expression absorbed his mental 
capacity. But what honest man would not adventure— 
occasionally and mildly—in the matter of clothes and so 
escape the humdrum of monotony—the suit much like the 
last, the shirts still more like the last, or the hat exactly 
like the last ? 


Adventuring and experimenting in this matter of clothes 
is such an easy, pleasant journey, and such a profitable one 
withal, via the Austin Reed shops. Here you may experi- 
ment to your heart’s content with a suit or a hat, an over- 
coat or a pullover, You adventure not as Brummell 
adventured at his own expense, but at ours. For the 
conception of service in the matter of men’s wear at Austin 
Reed’s is to provide the widest possible choice in good things 
from which a man may choose that which suits his person 
and his personality—not after he has purchased, but before 
he has even committed himself to a purchase of any kind. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Five Deans. By Sipney Dark. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The five make an excellent group for critical study, and Mr. Dark 
shows plainly enough that he has enjoyed doing them. His own 
position is fully known, since he has the opportunity of expounding 
it week by week from the editorial chair of the leading Anglo-Catholic 
journal. John Colet is a good dean to Mr. Dark, for he had the 
advantage of coming before the Reformation. For the character of 
John Donne, however, he has little but contempt; and, although 
he begins the chapter on Swift by quoting Thackeray’s familiar invec- 
tive and saying that no man could be so bad as that, his own portrait 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s is no less severe. He compares Donne 
and Swift in respect of their shameless touting for preferment, and 
undoubtedly the parallel stands for a gross actuality in the history of 
the Establishment. The lovable qualities of Arthur Stanley are 
too strong even for Mr. Dark, but of course he expresses scorn for 
the latitudinarianism of the most popular of Victorian deans. By 
far the best of the five studies is that of the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
upon whom Mr. Dark has no mercy. The editor of the Church Times 
may perhaps be forgiven for misspelling so familiar a name as 


that of Dr. Jessopp, but that he should blunder repeatedly over 
Crashaw is inexcusable. 


Possible Presidents. By Witson Mipcirey. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


The first thing to say about this excellent and timely book by the 
New York correspondent of the Daily News is that of his nine possibles 
the impossibles are four—or, if we count Mr. Coolidge as such, five. 
Borah of Idaho, Reed of Missouri, Curtis of Nebraska are about 
equally far from the White House, while Henry Ford is almost 
incredibly remote from the goal. There remain four—Hoover, 
and “Al”? Smith, Vice-President Dawes and ex-Governor Lowden, 
all of whom possess, in varying degrees, the requisite ‘‘ availability.” 
Mr. Midgley writes with direct knowledge of the nine, and in each 
case he has brought together the significant facts of the personality 
and career. In no recent presidential campaign has an English 
writer on American affairs produced so well-informed and competent 
a guide to the field of candidates. Mr. Midgley, we note, does not 
present any of the practicable alternatives to ‘‘ Al’? Smith on the 
Democratic side. He would probably contend, and with reason, 
that if the nomination is not given to the Governor of New York, 
the question of winning the election will have only the vaguest 
interest for the Democratic party. 


Ventures and Voyages. 
10s. 6d. 


As this is Mr. Chatterton’s twenty-fifth book about the sea, its 
ships and adventures, he may be congratulated upon what must 
be called his silver wedding. He commemorates the event by a 
volume of true stories which are harrowing and exciting enough to 
be the most breathless fiction ; and but for a dull chapter on Fernao 
Pinto, a Portuguese who sailed to the East in the sixteenth century, 
there is not a line that could bore anybody ; unless plain, unvarnished 
adventure is boring. There is something terrible and fascinating 
about an old-fashioned wreck. In the good old clipper days the 
crews mutinied, the cook got drunk—and sometimes the captain— 
the ship split in two as neatly as an apple, the hawsers broke, and 
the conscientious engravers who enriched the Macpherson collection 
did elaborate pictures of boiling curly waves bubbling over the 
drowning. There is the ‘‘ Grosvenor,” for example, which foundered 
on the African coast one hundred and forty-five years ago. She was 
an East Indiaman of seven hundred tons, and the captain roared with 
laughter when he heard she was running into the breakers. 
convinced that he was hundreds of miles out to sea. Interest in 
the ‘‘Grosvenor’’ has been revived since a Danish ethnologist 
declared recently that half-caste descendants of the survivors, among 
whom were three English women, had been found in the hinterland. 
There are accounts of early transatlantic crossings, of a wreck in the 
St. Lawrence, and so forth; and Mr. Chatterton supplies one piece 
of valuable information: a remedy for sea sickness, consisting of 


pills made of a paste of sugar, gum dragacanth, cinnamon, ginger 
and musk! 


By E. Kesie Cnarrerron. Longmans. 


He was 


British Engineering Wages. By Ropert Spicer. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
There are far too few studies of the wages question in particular 
industries, and far too few data available to supplement the statistics 
published by the Ministry of Labour. There is, moreover, a special 
need for the study of wages in engineering ; for no other group of 
trades raises so many difficult wage problems. A large part of 
engineering cannot be highly standardised, and there has been no 
approach in it to the scientific accuracy with which wages can be 
adjusted and measured in the cotton trades. As there is, without 
this scientific basis, a strong tendency to adopt the method of “ pay- 
ment by results,” problems are constantly arising, and new methods 
are constantly needed for their solution. Since the war, “ payment 
by results ”? has been considerably extended in the engineering trades ; 
and it is maintained by employers that this has led to a substantial 
rise of earnings, although wage-rates have remained almost stationary 
since the beginning of the great slump. Mr. Spicer endorses this view, 
which is doubtless correct as far as it applies, though it is cold comfort 


— 


to a highly skilled man the nature of whose work prevents him from 
earning large piece-work balances to know that other men, far less 
skilled, are earning a good deal more. Mr. Spicer holds that the wage 
system in engineering needs drastic overhauling in order to remove 
these and other anomalies. He suggests that the employers cannot 
stand a heavier wage burden in face of foreign competition, ang 
that what must be attempted in the first place is a redistribution of 
the existing wage-bill. The day of individual piece-work, he holds, 
is over; and he urges instead a general development of collective 
systems, such as are now coming slowly into wider use. Much of his 
book is highly controversial, and will certainly rouse strong Trade 
Union opposition. But it makes an interesting and stimulating con. 
tribution to a problem that badly needs thinking out afresh, in the 
light of modern technical developments. 


The Sources of English Literature: a Guide for Students. By 
ARUNDELL EspaiLe, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 6s, 

Mr. Esdaile’s small book deserves mention for its value, not only 
to bibliographers, but to all students of English literature engaged 
in research work. It is not addressed primarily to the expert, who 
nevertheless will find it useful, for Mr. Esdaile, of the British Museum, 
in delivering these Sandars Lectures at Cambridge in 1926, designed 
them principally ‘‘to help the inexperienced student to find his way 
through the vast accumulations of bibliographical sources which 
confront him,”’ a function admirably fulfilled by the annotated lists 
of bibliographies general and particular, catalogues of great libraries, 
booksellers’ and collectors’ guides, existing private libraries, ete, 
The ground is well covered, and only specialists may perhaps com- 
plain of omissions. Considering its nature, however, it seems a 
pity that the bulk of the matter was not liberated from the original 
lecture form and presented frankly in tabulated lists, for, a few 
introductory pages apart, this is a book to be referred to rather than 
read. Fortunately it has an adequate index. 


History of the First International. By G. M. STEKLOoFrF. 
Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 

There have been a good many small books written about Karl 
Marx’s famous International Working-men’s Association; but this 
large work, now translated from the Russian, is the first that can 
really be called a history. The others have been either too slight, 
or too much disfigured by contemporary political rancours, to give 
a clear picture of the facts. We not say that Mr. Stekloffs 
study is free from bias. The author is a devout Communist, and 
writes throughout from the Communist standpoint. He has, however, 
worked really carefully through the available material, including 
many new sources ; and he does usually so separate fact and opinion 
that the reader is able to get them clear and draw his own conclusions. 
To English readers, it will probably seem that a disproportionate 
amount of space is given to the history of the Bakuninite faction of 
the International, and that some of the references to the English 
side of the Marxian movement are based on inadequate knowledge. 
But in general Mr. Stekloff’s book is both interesting and indispensable 
for the study of the rise of European Socialism. The First Inter- 
national is embedded deeply in the history of both French and German 
Socialism, and both it and the Bakuninite movement are of funda- 
mental importance to the growth of Socialism in Italy and Russia. 
It was high time for a detailed study to be made available; and 
Mr. Stekloff’s work should be in every library that sets out to cover 
adequately the groundwork of nineteenth-century political movements. 


The Bride’s Progress: 
WESTON. 


Martin 


A Luncheon-Hour Comedy. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

As the title indicates the incidents of this novel all happen within 
an hour. The scene is a small restaurant in Italy. The characters 
are: the giver of the feast, a divorced man of forty that day married 
to a curiously virginal young woman who has been living with him, 
platonically, for the past twelve months ; the bride, herself ; a Dutch 
woman living apart from her own husband, in love with the bride’s; 
the English Consul who has married them, an amorous tippler ;_his 
French wife, smart, immoral and witty ; the barrister who wangled 
the man’s divorce, a bon viveur. Guided by the French woman, the 
talk mainly consists of ill-natured allusions to the married state, and 
the bride is the butt of nearly every shaft, until after a period of 
despair she rallies and bears off her man. The comedy is drawn out 
and the dialogue persistently gross ; still the wit is there, and the final 
moral—that with the gloves off Artemis is more than a match for 
Aphrodite—is thoroughly sound. 


The Cult of the Peacock Angel. A short account of the Yezidi Tribes 
of Kurdistan. By R. H. W. Empson. With a Commentary by 
Sir Richarp Carnac TEMPLE. Witherby. 15s. 


Mention of devil-worship always conjures up in the uninstructed 
mind visions of misguided people making evil their good and worship- 
ping the Devil with black-masses or their local equivalent. It 1s, 
therefore, as well that Mr. Empson’s frankly popular and somewhat 
naive first-hand account of the Yezidi Tribes of Kurdistan—the famous 
Devil Worshippers of newspaper fame—should be accompanied by 
the crisply scientific commentary of Sir Richard Temple, who knows, 
of course, that, apart from mediaeval Christian ribaldry, so-called 
devil-worship when investigated by the anthropologist always resolves 
itself into primitive man’s desire to propitiate or magically dominate 
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RETREAT 
NEW SONNETS AND POEMS 
By Edmund Blunden. 6s. net. 
Also 100 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the Author. 25s. net. 


This volume was composed during the poct’s absence in Japan, but 
it is tnspired by the recollection of England. 


POEMS 
By Margot Robert Adamson. 5s. net. 

Miss Adamson invokes the scencry and history of the Border. 
“Not wnworthy to be bracketed with Mr. Yeats’s book (‘ The 
Tower’) is ‘A Northern Holiday,’ by Margot Robert Adamson, 
who writes with music and clarity.”—The Quarterly Review. 


“ She has a gift of simple, picturesque statement, and her fluency 
is remarkable.”—The Nation. 


RAMBLES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 
By W. A. HIRST, With Maps. 5s. net. 
This book is for those who love the country and literature. 


“It might be described as a guide to delightful weck-ends for 
Londoners with yood legs.’’—The Daily News. 


SHORT HEAD 


By Godfrey Childe. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Childe has sketched the delights of post-war England with 
considerable charm, A first novel of ability. I shall look forward 
with interest to its successor. It might casily be a@ very eons a" 
—Punch. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF TIBET 


By Sir Henry Hayden and Cesar Cosson. Demy 8vo. 21s. nei. 
With anv Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband. 87 illustrations 
and a map. 

An account of Hayden’s tours made at the 

Tibetan Government. 

“The, story of the expedition is one of great interest both to the 

scientist and to the gencral readcr.”—The Westminster Gazette. 

“A very readable record of a charming personality.” ; 
—The Saturday Review. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


invitation of the 














SCIENCE FOR YOU 


A series of volumes in popular science, containing 
accurate but non-technical essays in chemistry, 
physics, biology, psychology, zoology for the general 
reader or student. Each, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SCIENCE FOR YOU 
By J. G. CROWTHER. 
“A brilliant collection of essays on some of the most 


interesting developments now engaging the scientific 
world.”—S pectator. 


“This stimulating book.’—Daily Telegraph. 


COLOURED THINKING 
By Proressor D, F. FRASER-HARRIS. 


“Twelve fine studies of intricate scientific and literary 
problems.”—Daily Sketch. 


“Informative in a_ high 


and withal most 
readable.”—Scots Observer. 


degree, 
THE SIXTH SENSE 
By Proressor D, F. FRASER-HARRIS. 
“Pleasant, brisk, informative essays, admirable exercises 
in the popularization of scientific knowledge and the 


diffusion of common sense.”—Laily Telegraph. 


“A most unexpected but most entertaining book.”— 
Sunday Times. 


--: ROUTLEDGE #:: 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C. 



































Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd. 


A VALUABLE NEW WORK ON ART. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 31/6 net. 


MICHELANGELO : 


His Lire AND Work. 

By ADOLFO VENTURI. 
Translated from the Italian by JOAN REDFERN. 
With 296 Reproductions in Collotype of the Artist’s Work. 

Size: 11 X 72 ins. 





Full cloth. Gilt top. 


Signor Venturi, after giving a full account of the artist’s long 
life, adds a critical analysis and appreciation of his work, and 
has illustrated it with a collection of reproductions in collotype, 
probably the most comprehensive that has ever appeared in 
one work. 





RE-ISSUE. LIBRARY EDITION. PRICE 41/10/0 per Set. 


NAPIER’S 
“PENINSULAR WAR” 


Complete in Six Volumes, with the original plans and 


diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
“Tt seems to have been mainly by chance that William Napier became 
a historian, for he was one of those rare men who would have dis- 
tinguished himself in any profession. . The History of the 
Peninsular War is one of the military histories of all times. ee 
fe has left us an everlasting possession.” 

—Times Literary Supplement, March 29/28. 








1 to 4 Bedford Court, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Plain Speaking about 
The Church of England 


THE SECOND 


REFORMATION 


A Plea for Doubt 
in Doctrine 
By H. P. CARTER 


2/6 net. Bound in cloth. 


“ Where there is knowledge there is certainty; 
Where there is faith there is doubt.” 








Demy 8vo. 


There is a conflict between scholarship and 
Church of England doctrine. It becomes 
harder every year for an educated man to 
take orders, if he is honest. What is to be 
done’ This is a political question which 
concerns all of us, not only members of the 
Church. 


Published by the 


POLITICAL TRUTH ASSOCIATION, 
22 Ely Place, London, E.C. 1. 





Copies can be obtained from all Booksellers. 
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the evil spirits by which he believes himself surrounded. Sir Richard 
sees the Yezidi as an extreme Moslem sect, which has incorporated into 
its creed and ritual beliefs and customs of Mohammedan, Jewish and 
Christian origin, with traces of Zoroastrian dualism, and at least a 
hint at memories of the Tammuz legend. As for the Peacock Angel, 
whose highly decorative iron effigy is a familiar object of the cult 
this is Melak Ta’is, the Lord Peacock, who is connected with thei, 
other evil spirit Shaitan, and in the title Melak, Sir Richard Temple 
sees the Mohammedan Malik, the principal angel in charge of Hell, 
The history of the sect is a confusion of legendary dates and names 
and is of very little importance, save to students of Moslem heresy, 
Such anthropological interest as the Yezidi cult possesses lies in its 
reminiscence of old pagan beliefs and its relation to animism and 
devil-worship generally. The literature which the sect professes to 
have is presumably very late in date, and most likely was written 
or acquired to combat the Muslim reproach that the Yezidi have no 
book. Mr. Empson and Sir Richard Temple between them have given 
us all that is known of this strange people and religion, and Mr, 
Empson’s story of his visit to their famous temple gives a touch of 
realism to much that might otherwise seem fantastic. 


Shakespeare, Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers: 
Elizabethan Dramatic Origins and Imitations. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s way of repeating the same thoughts in the same 
language throughout his plays has long been recognised. Mr. Allen 
thinks that he went on imitating purposefully with the actual scripts 
of the earlier drama he used before him or closely present to his 
mind, taking thus from Titus Andronicus the Midsummer Nights 
Dream and King Lear, and from Arden of Feversham ideas for Henry 
IV. and Macbeth. Some of his parallels are striking, others are 
far-fetched and feeble, and we may still prefer to regard repetitions 
as due to unconscious memory. The trouble is that, once a theory 


has been formed, everything is pressed in to suit it. Thus in Titus 
the old man says to Lavinia : 


A Study in 
By Percy Aten, 


I'll to thy closet and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old, 


which is described as ‘surely the origin’? of Lear’s invitation to 
Cordelia to go away to prison ‘‘and pray and sing, and tell old tales.” 
But reading stories is not the same as telling them, and the telling 
of them is a commonplace, a habit illustrated by Richard II. and by 
Belarius in Cymbeline. Mr. Allen makes a good case for Everyman 
out of his Humour as containing many imitations of Twelfth Night. 
The comparison of Julius Cesar and Sejanus is marked by the fact that 
Jonson in lines cited as imitations of, or challenges to, Shakespeare, 
is merely translating from classical poets unrecognised by Mr. Allen. 
Thus the three lines at the bottom of page 110 are directly from 
three by Claudian. The maxim of Sejanus, ‘‘’Twas only fear first in 
the world made gods”’ need not be suggested by a remark of Cesar, 
since it is only a line of Statius translated. A scholar might have 
recognised such things and corrected unsightly Latin misprints, also 
such titles as Milton’s Arcady and Dryden’s Love for Love. Mr. Allen 
shows considerable ingenuity and freshness, but he is apt to overdo 
his parallels and to put down possibilities as facts. Shakespeare's 
connexions with other dramatists, which he helps to discover, have 


now produced a large literature, on which for the most part we keep 
an open mind. 


Savage Abyssinia. By J. E. Baum. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


The virtue of the Anglo-Saxon is that he stands in red-faced 
surprise before all that he sees abroad. He travels to assert his 
faith, the Latin to lose it. This objectivity and some of its assertive- 
ness is preserved by Mr. Baum, the historian of the Field Museum 
Scientific Expedition to Abyssinia, in his book on that enterprise. 
Mr. Baum is warmer than most writers of this type. He has avoided 
mere conscientious recording and has selected his facts in an enter- 
taining fashion. The main objects of the expedition were to secure 
“habitat groups”? of the mountain Nyala and the Walia Ibex— 
to be found in Abyssinia alone—for the Chicago Museum, and this 
search took the party to the remotest parts of a remote country. 
They were not there long enough to find out a great deal about it, 
but what Mr. Baum records is interesting. An historical summary 
is given, but the scientific side of the venture is not obtruded. There 
are interviews with various Abyssinian feudal lords. They secm 
to be half aware of their danger from invasion, but they comfort 
themselves with the memory of the Portuguese and Italian defeats. 
The Field expedition was received tolerantly, but there is no doubt 


that the anti-foreign feeling is strong in spite of the efforts of Ras 
Tafari and his friends. 


A History of Montreal (1640-1672). By Dotiier ve Casson. Trans- 
lated and edited by Ratrpu FLENLEY. Dent. 


Mr. Flenley has had the pleasant idea of translating the history 
of Montreal from its foundation in 1640 till 1672, when the historian, 
Dollier de Casson, soldier, priest and explorer, became Superior of 
the seminary of St. Sulpice in Montreal and seigneur of the island. 
A royal governor resided in the town, for some time also 4 royal 
judge, and the Bishop of Quebec exercised spiritual authority. But 
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HERE 


A Safe Investment With a Social Purpose. 


WELWYN PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, 


Further Issue of Housing Bonds. 


Directors : 
Sir THEODORE G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., J.P., Chairman. 
JAMES R. FARQUHARSON. L. T. M. GRAY. 
LigzuT.-CoL. F. E. FREMANTLE, M.P. CapTAIN R. L. REISS. 
RICHARD C. WALLHEAD, M.P. 








One of the great social problems since the war has been that of housing. Great national efforts have been devoted towards 
its solution, but large numbers of private individuals are anxious to assist. 


Investors are offered the opportunity of helping in a practical way by investing in Housing Bonds which bear interest at6%. The 
figures contained in the _—- show that the rents from the houses will be sufficient to cover all outgoings, together with the 
interest on the Bonds. he Bonds, however, are further guaranteed, both as to Principal and Interest, by Welwyn Garden City, Ltd. 


The Society has already built over 550 houses for letting. The rents vary from 11s. 6d. The houses have 5 or 6 rooms, together 
with bathroom, tiled shed and garden, gas and electric light and hot-water system. 


The Society has recently entered into contracts for the erection of 62 further houses to be let at rents of ros. a week. The 
local authority has agreed to make a loan on the first mortgage on these houses and subsidies will be obtained under the Housing 
Acts. 


The Board is anxious to proceed with a further 200 of these small houses as soon as possible. Owing to the number of indus- 
trial firms which have recently removed to Welwyn Garden City, there is a great demand for small houses to let at weekly rents. 


The Society is building, in addition, 48 houses of a larger type for letting and proposes to acquire a certain number more. 
Write for a copy of the Prospectus to the SECRETARY, Welwyn Public Utility Society, Limited, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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It is because these shoes ask for so little care that * in use. And then Time notices them and begins 


they get so much. The man who owns them takes to take that fatherly interest in them which he also 
a pride in their muscle and sinew. He does not takes in wines and fiddles, and pipes which are 
Spare them, but he stands them extra polishings good in the grain. So Time joins in too, and year 


and he stables them in comfort when they’re not « after year he goes on beautifying them. 


LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Ltp:. STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHIRE 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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the main control of the settlement was given to, and remained in 
the possession of, the Order of St. Sulpice and its Superior. Thus 
Dollier de Casson (Superior from about 1672 till 1702) was well 
equipped to be the first historian of Montreal. He went to Canada 
in 1666, took part in several voyages west of the lakes, and resided 
at Montreal during the difficult years of its adjustment to increasing 
population and importance and the second war with the Iroquois. 
The original MS. is in the Mazarine Library, where a copy was made 
and brought to Canada in 1845. Since then (1919-21) another and 
better copy has been made for the Canadian Archives, and this 
is the foundation of Mr. Flenley’s book. He has printed the original 
French face to face with his own translation, and has added a full 
introduction which includes an account of Dollier de Casson. A 
letter has been appended, written by the historian, and referring 
to the evils wrought among his missions by the drunkenness of the 
Indians; and there is an index. The history, written in the form 
of letters addressed to the ‘‘ Gentlemen Pensioners of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice,” gives an intimate, full and interesting account of the 
early heroic age of Montreal. It well deserves the work Mr. Flenley 
has expended upon it. 


Economic Problems New and Old. By Attyn Younc. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 

Professor Allyn Young now holds the chair of Political Economy in 
the University of London, having come to the School of Economics 
from Harvard in order to assume the difficult responsibility of succeed- 
ing Professor Edwin Cannan. He brings with him a great reputation, 
based rather on his work as a teacher and in various public affairs than 
on his published writings. This volume, made up of lectures delivered 
and articles written over more than a dozen years, will neither confirm 
nor abate his reputation. It is slight work, acute but indecisive, and 
giving singularly few clues to Professor Young’s general outlook on 
economic questions. Not a few of the studies “ date,’ and several 
are of interest primarily to American readers. Much the most inter- 
esting are the brief essay, written last year, on the actual working of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the brief study on War Debts. 
But even these are too short to be more than suggestive, and we look 
forward to something more solid from his pen. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


URTHER new Schubert records are being issued. One 

EK of the best is the G major Pianoforte sonata op. 78, 

played by Leff Pouishnoff (Columbia, five black label 

12-in. dises). On the last side is the Impromptu, op. 142 No. 2. 

I strongly recommend this record as it is Schubert in one of his 
finest pianoforte works, and it is well played. 

Another Schubert sonata recorded is the Violin and Pianoforte 
sonata in G minor, op. 137, No. 3, played by Isolde Menges and 
Arthur de Greef (H.M.V. plum label two 12-in. discs). There 
are a few new Schubert song records. The best is Elisabeth 
Schumann in “ Die Post,” ‘* Wohin,” “Im Abendroth” and 
** Die Végel ’? (H.M.V. plum label one 12-in. disc). The Temple 
Church choir boy E. Lough who made such a success in his 
recording of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘O for the wings of a dove,” sings 
* Who is Sylvia?” and ‘“* Hark! Hark! the Lark” (H.M.V. 
plum label one 10-in. disc) but he is not as well suited to this 
sort of music as to the more Sunday-morningish strains of 
Mendelssohn. 

It is surprising that more of Schubert’s best songs really 
adequately sung are not issued, but perhaps the gramophone 
companies have a number recorded and not yet published. It 
will be a pity if the centenary passes without good records being 
issued of the more important songs such as “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus,” *“* An Schwager Kronos,” “ Im Walde,” etc., ete. 

% * % 


Among the new instrumental records eleven Chopin Studies, 
the Waltz in E flat, op. 18, and Berceuse op. 57, all finely played 
by Wilhelm Backhaus (H.M.V. red label four 12-in. discs) are to 
be recommended. Backhaus is a clean, honest pianist far 
superior to most virtuosi. 

Lovers of Dvorak will be glad to get his ** Nigger” quartet, 
op. 96, played by the London String Quartet (Columbia blue 
label three 12-in. discs). 

A good recording of Strauss’s ‘“ Till Eulenspiegel,’ played 
by the Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted by Désiré 
Defauw (Columbia black label two 12-in. discs) is worth having. 
Delius’s ‘“‘On Hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring” is twice 
recorded. The Columbia company issue it played by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia 
blue label one 12-in. disc) and the H.M.V. issue it played by 
Geoffrey Toye and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
one 10-in. disc). I much prefer Sir Thomas Beecham’s recording. 

The most important orchestral recording of the month is the 
César Franck symphony played by Leopold Stokowski and the 








Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. black label five 12.in 
discs). This is a remarkable recording. In great contrast to 
the highly-coloured richness of Franck’s score is the recording of 
Haydn’s “ Clock” symphony by Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
Hallé Orchestra (Columbia four blue label 12-in. discs). On the 
last disc to complete this recording is a charming little-known 
overture by Weber ** Abu Hassan,” which is extremely Mozartiay 
and attractive. 

The Parlophone Company issue a fair recording of Debussy’; 
“ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” by the Paris Opéra-Comique 
orchestra (Parl. one blue label 12-in. disc), and also the night- 
scene and love-song from Act II of Tristan und Isolde, playea 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Max von Schilling 
(Parl. one blue label 12-in. disc). 


* * * 


Among the new vocal records there is Mr. John McCormack 
in “I hear you calling me’ and ‘* Mother Macree” (H.M.y, 
red label 10-in. disc). That fine contralto, Emmy Bettendorf, 
sings Mozart’s ‘‘ Abendempfindung ” and Silcher’s “ Die Loreley” 
(Parlophone blue label one 12-in. disc), and Margherita Salvi 
has a good recording of two of Gilda’s arias from Rigoletto 
(Parlophone blue label one 12-in. disc). Ivar Andresen, who is 
singing this season at Covent Garden for the first time, gives 
an excellent rendering of two excerpts from Act III of Lohengrin 
(Parlophone blue label one 12-in. disc). He has a fine bass voice, 
and is a good artist. 

Among the new concerted vocal items the first place must 
be given to a record by Galli-Curci, Homer, Gigli and De Luca 
of the quartet “* Bella Figlia ’ from Rigoletto and the sextet “ Chi 
mi frena” from Lucia di Lammermoor (H.M.V. white label 
one 12-in. disc). Another good record is by Gigli and De Luca 
of two duets, “‘Del Tempio al limitar” from Bizet’s Pearl 
Fisher and ‘*“‘ Enza Grimaldo”’ from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda 
(H.M.V. red label one 12-in. disc). 

Bach lovers will enjoy the superb rendering of the great 
Toccata and Fugue by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski (H.M.V. plum label one 12-in. disc). 
Among the new Brunswick records I recommend Giuseppe 
Costa in ‘** E lucevan le stelle’? from Puccini’s Tosca, and “ De’ 
miei bollenti spirite’’ from Verdi’s La Traviata (Brunswick 














TO THE MIDDLE- 
AGED AND OVER 


The worst enemy of men and women who are getting on 
in years is uric acid. Not only does this pernicious bodily 
residue give rise to such painful maladies as arthritis, 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, gravel 
and stone, but as an impurity in the blood it clogs the 
circulation and forces up the blood pressure, causing con- 
gestion that is dangerous to life. 


That languid, liverish, “* nervy” feeling, those headaches 
and swollen throbbing blood vessels in the temples, those 
fits of depression, the inability to marshal your ideas or 
think with clearness and vigour, all these conditions are 
known to arise from an excess of uric acid clogging the 
circulation and attacking the nervous system. A state of 
uric acidity prevails; appetite is destroyed and the whole 
digestive tract soured. 


The recognised antidote to uric acid and the most successful 
remedy for all maladies caused by retention of this poison 
is Bishop’s Varalettes. They neutralise the acid, clear the 
circulation, ease blood pressure, relieve arterial tension, 
dispel congestion and restore digestive power. “ As if a 
load had fallen from the back and a cloud lifted from the 
brain.” Thus men and women have described the sur- 
prising sense of fitness and buoyancy received from a few 
days’ treatment with Bishop’s Varalettes. Get a bottle 
to-day and give them a trial. 3/- and 7/- (30 days 
treatment) of all chemists, or post free from Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 





EXCELLENT PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


The ninety-second annual general meeting of the Liverpool & 
tondon & Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, May 18, 
at the Company’s head office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


GROWTH OF BRITISH INSURANCE. 


Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the Chairman, before proceeding with a 
summary of the Company’s operations, referred to the enormous 
srowth of British insurance in recent years. He stated that in the 
decade ending December, 1926, the fire, accident and marine annual 
premiums of all British companies rose from {75,000,000 to 
{135,000,000, or by 80 per cent. The progress of the Liverpool & 
Jondon & Globe in the same period showed nearly 100 per cent. 
increase, the relative figures being {5,296,000 and £10,538,000. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF INSURANCE OFFICIALS. 

This remarkable expansion in British insurance necessitated the 
training, in sufficient numbers, of officials capable of maintaining the 
prestige of British insurance in the face of growing international 
competition. More than ever, insurance must attract to its service 
the ablest minds and the best brains. 


PAYMENT BY INSTALMENTS. 


Commenting upon ‘‘ payment by instalment ’”’ schemes, Mr. Barnes 
said it had been roughly estimated that 25 per cent. of the goods now 
manufactured in this country for use in the home circle were paid for 
by instalments. When, as in life assurance, the basis of outlay was 
thrifty or provident, instalment buying could be justified, but if it 
ministered to luxury and waste or excessive pleasure, it was harmful 
and might, if carried too far, endanger the national well-being. 


YEAR'S RESULTS. 


Turning to the results of 1927, the Chairman said the yea had been 
one of the best experienced by the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
The total income of {12,642,800 exceeded by nearly £425,000 the 
record figure of the previous year. Transfers from the underwriting 
accounts, to which all departments had contributed, were £570,190, 
more than double the 1926 total, and, apart from exceptional war- 
inflation years, the largest in the Company’s history. Total funds 
amounted to {22,199,907, an increase during the year of £1,728,428. 
The Directors recommended the raising of the dividend to 24s., 
against 23s. for 1926. 

The Chairman expressed his appreciation of the loyal services of 
the officers, staff and agents of the Company at home and abroad. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously ; the dividend 
as recommended was declared; the election of Mr. A. E. Pattinson 
to the head-office Board, and the re-election of the following retiring 
Directors confirmed : Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, Sir Frederick C. Bowring, 
Mr. W. R. Glazebrook, Mr. A. A. Paton, C.B. 

The auditors were re-appointed. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 

Col. Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., proposed, and 
Mr. Evelyn S. Parker seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the officers, 
staff and agents, at home and abroad, for their zeal and interest in 
the affairs of the Company, the General Manager, Mr. Hugh Lewis, 
suitably responding. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and the Boards of 
Directors throughout the world was accorded with acclamation, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

The Directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and Mr. R.Q. 
Wilson as Chairman and Deputy-Chairman respectively of the Company, 








THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.244 
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make up the thrilling immen- every minute of your leisure? 
sity of Norwegian scenery All Norwegian hotels are 
and a holiday in Norway a good hotels with excellent 
Most novel and delightful cuisine. English is spoken | 
experience. Cruising on the everywhere. Ask your Travel | 
fjords, swimming, boating, Agent for Booklet, “Norway | 
fishing, mountaineering, —Nature’s Wonderland,” or | 
motoring, walking, or just send for a copy post free 
basking in the sun at the coast from 
resorts. What other country 
offers so much variety? What | NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, — 
other tr ‘Ae on Travel Bureau, Norway House, | 
country gives jy 23c, Cockspur Street, London, | 
nearly twenty-four hours of S.W. 1. 
daylight in which to enjoy Telephone: Regent 3014. 


__ VISIT NORWAY 

















A COURTEOUS & WILLING 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 


(((#=))) 


LARGE Funds available 
for Immediate & Liberal 
ADVANCES 


Assets of over £10,000,000, and a mem- 
bership which exceeds 80,000 show 
that the Abbey Road Building Society 
has earned, and retains, the public 
confidence. Such immense resources 
render possible very liberal advances 
to assist house purchase in any part 
of England and Wales. The costs are 
extremely low, business is transacted 
promptly, and repayments are light. 


‘ABBEY ROAD" 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W. 1 


City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C. 2 
145 Moorgate, E.C. 2 
General Manager: HAROLD BELLMAN 
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SUNBEAM > 





The special features of design, the 
quality of the construction, and the 
refined lines of the various types of 
coachwork on Sunbeam cars have 
established a superiority and distinc- 
tion possessed by the Sunbeam alone. 
But with all this wealth of craftsman- 
ship and care in every detail, 
Sunbeam prices remain extremely 
moderate. 

A run can be arranged at any time 
by appointment. 

Six Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
Five-Seater cars from £550. 


Chassis prices from £425. 
Dunlop Tyres standard. 


THE 
SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 


12 PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms” - 106 DEANSGATE 








¢pmananaennnenanemcn 
See Car Mart 





about the supreme 


Sunbeam 


A special feature of the display 
of Sunbeam cars is the varied 
choice of the famous Weymann 
bodies by H. J. Mulliner of 
Chiswick for immediate delivery. 
Car Mart Service includes special 
facilities for Part Exchange and 
Deferred Payments, and most 
complete After -Sale Service. 


ww 


46-50 PARK LANE W-1°%3"5"* 





“Y8" =2.97/90 EUSTON RD.N.W.I. 

: CARAGE AND GERVICE STATION— 

BALDERTON ST. W.1. = (Opposite Selfridges) 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY — 

GORDON WATNEY €CC., U9 31, BROOK ST. W.!. 
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black label 10-in. disc). Alfred Piccaver gives an effective rep. 
dering of ‘‘ La Donna e mobile ” from Rigoletto (Brunswick gold 
label one 10-in. disc), and Mascagni conducts the overture to 
his Mascherae (Brunswick black label 12-in. disc). These latter 
two records are manufactured in England from “ Polydor” 


recordings. G. P, 


About Motoring 
THIS GEARCHANGING BUSINESS 


PPrentesi was the original parent of the sliding gears 
embodied in the drive of practically every modern 
motor car. They shocked the first engineers who saw 

them ; and after a road test the critic decided that the idea was 
barbarous, mais il marche! The gearbox is easily the chief 

bugbear of every unfortunate who learns to drive ; and only a 
small percentage of drivers ever become really expert. To the 
end of his days the average owner is prone to create abominable 
noises when he is confronted with a change which is in any way 
freakish. His shame and humiliation are not necessarily the 
chief drawbacks of the gearbox. His abuse makes it noisy, 
Grosser or prolonged misuse entails expensive repairs. The 
apparatus is intrinsically inefficient. Accidents are occasionally 
provoked, or might occasionally be avoided. Elderly people 
are afraid to undertake the control of a car. 

* * * 

It must not be supposed that the trade is blind and deaf. 
The number of new patent transmissions is legion. Engineers 
and inventors steadily pursue the ideal of an infinitely variable 
gear, which shall be equally efficient and silent in all its operative 
positions, and shall be self-changing. But their reach still 
exceeds their grasp. In sober practice at the moment they have 
only two remedies to offer. One consists of fitting enormous 
engines, so that practically all the driving can be done on top 
gear. This is an imposing solution, and it is lamentable that 
only millionaires can resort to it. Not long ago I went out ona 
Phantom Rolls-Royce, which had a closed body, and could actu- 
ally travel at any speed between two and eighty-four miles an 
hour without change of gear. Nor was any great delicacy 
demanded in the control of the car. The other expedient is 
costly without being fantastically expensive. It entails tolerable 
horse-power, without subjecting the victim to a £42 tax. Given 
an engine of perhaps twenty horse-power, developed by eight 
cylinders, all ordinary touring can be executed without any 
gearchanging. A fine example in this class of car is the new 
straight-eight Wolseley, taxed at £21, which in the hands of a 
novice will oscillate smoothly between 5 and 65 miles an hour on 
its top gear. These cars are naturally rather tantalising to the 
humble purchaser of a small mass production vehicle. When 
he approaches a point policeman, his features become contorted 
with anxiety. He performs mystic gestures with his feet and 
hands. If the complicated manceuvre terminates in silence, he 
betrays his fears with a rosy smile. If, as is more usual, there 
is a gnashing of teeth, he attempts to look unconscious, whilst 
the neighbouring ’bus and taxi drivers grin, and wink, or-—if a 
temporary block permits—sharpen their wits upon him. Hardest 
to bear of all, his natural enemy, the policeman, permits himself 
a brief patronising or pitying smile. But if one can afford £750 
for a straight-eight Wolseley or £2,000 plus coachbuilder’s fees 
for a Phantom Rolls, even a novice may slide up to a traffic 
point with his wheels barely revolving, and continue this delicious 
form of motion, akin to the idle float of a gull or the gliding of a 
fish, right over the cross roads, accelerating into speed again 
when all is clear. Some day, no doubt, this enviable form of 
ostentation will descend into the cheap car class. But at present, 
like most good things, it has to be paid for—through the nose. 

* * 

Certain hardy inventors hope for another solution, which is to 
be applicable even to Baby Austins. They propose, for example 
—there are many variants—to mount a little dial on the hub of 
the steering wheel. This dial may be adorned with a small 
pointer, and numbers representing each gear. You swirl out 
of the domestic garage, and get on to top gear as fast as possible. 
Knowing that the next gear you will require is second, which 
may be demanded anon by a hill or a traffic jam, you move your 
pointer to “ 2,” and forget you have a gearbox. When the hill 
or the block materialises, your features do not become contorted ; 
your arms and feet do not immediately become violently self- 
conscious. You merely dab the clutch pedal with your left foot, 
and—-silently, automatically, second gear slips into engagement. 
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Why not get back 
- to he delights of 
Pre-War Smoking? 


The Pre-War 
SPUN 


p i n et TOBACCO 


is again obtainable at 1 / = per oz. packet. 








R. & J. HILL Ltd., The Spinet House, Estd. 1775, LONDON’ 





——_—— 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET,in Flat of professional worker, two pleasant unfurnished 
rooms, adjoining ; ground floor; gas fires; use of geyser bath; West Central, 
close to tube and District railways, ‘buses and trams, Also suitable for 

small society's offices or meeting-rooms, Apply b.A., Box 405, ‘‘NEw STAYE3 
wan,” 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 








EST WITTERING, Sussex. Pleasant thatched cottage, sea 
one mile, 3 bedrooms (6 beds), indoor sanitation, constant hot water, to let 
| furnished, June, July and September, 6 and 7 Guineas a week.—JAMEs, 





1, Hampstead Way, N.W. 11 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nised Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4448. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


FINLAND. SWEDEN. DENMARK. 
S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., is taking Small Parties to the 
« “Land of the White Nights.” 











JUNE 27th—AUGUST rst. 26 DAYS, 
“PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS,” 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
big pod HOTEL, opposite the British 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Museum, 
First class Temperance Hotel, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms, 
from 8s, 6d. per night, 


Great 
200 rooms, 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 











ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class 
guest house at reasonable terms. 
ROGERS, 


vegetarian 
Full particulars on request.—Mrs, P. H. 


(Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 








Yd (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments ; ideal situation ; 
— ars indoor sanitation; terms 24 gns.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 
angford, 





OURNEMOUTH. — ‘‘ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. Board 
; Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns, Tel. 3130. Miss GAMBLE, 





ERMAN LADY receives paying guests. 
extensive gardens, 
Eisenach, 


re near Lucerne.—PARK HOTEL, ist Class, Spring and 


Summer, Running water, Tennis, From 1os, 


Comfortable villa in 
Terms moderate,—FRAU VON KAMEKE, Mariental, 








USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery; walks, 
Pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, flowers.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders, Stubai, Innsbruck, 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. 
; bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M, Extis. 


EADERS of ‘THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


House, 
Gas fire in 
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BOOKS AS KEYS 


Education is often a formal ‘‘drawing out” which 


finally puts nothing into the hands. Books are the 
keys of experience; let us offer you books that will 
open doors in your life and add power to your mind. 
Buy the right Books. 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& =. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 























THEATRES 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square 


(Sloane 5137). 
LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH. 
Tues. next at 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 


Mozart’s COSI FAN TUTTE (for 2 weeks only). 

















ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
4 New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


LECTURES 
irra HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 














LONDON, W.r1. 


(Sole Lessees : Messrs, Chappell & Co.) 
SUNDAY, MAY 27th, 7 p.m. 
‘““WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH.” 
The Rt. Rev. J. I. WEDGWOOD. 
Docteur (Sciences) de l’ Université de Paris. 


ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 5s., 2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 1s., 6d.; 
from Lectures, 23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, and Queen’s Hall Box Ofiice. 








SECOND MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 
will be delivered at 
FRIENDS’ HOUSE, Euston Road, London, N.W. !, 
on SATURDAY, MAY 26th, at 8 p.m. 
Subject: WAR AND HUMAN VALUES. 
Lecturer: Francis E. Potrarp, M.A. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Sunday next, May 27th, at 6.30 p.m.: “ The Quaker Faith as a 
Dynamic.” Speaker: Geratp K, Hispert, M.A., B.D. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
IDER OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


in cask and bottle at moderate prices, direct from manufacturers, Send for booklet. 








QUANTOCK VALE CipER Co., LrD., NORTH PETHERTON, BRIDGWATER, 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 


REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 

“BIZIM” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 

plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. J. 
Freeman and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 











IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, Phone 8844 Gerrard 


HOTEL LIST 
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This is, of course, too good to be feasible at the moment; but 

several inventors say that they will place such a delicious mechan- 

ism at our disposal for next to nothing by to-morrow about this 

time. They may do it; or they may not. But it is at least a 

pleasant and enticing dream. 
ck * * 

Two golden ages are thus in store for the more sanguine of us. 
We may amass fortunes, and buy cars of 40 h.p. or eight cylinders; 
or one of these inventors may perfect his automatic gearchange, 
and enable Sir Herbert to mount it on the Austin Sevens of 193?. 
Until one or other of these ages dawn, we shall simplify the mental 
tortures of the road by buying a car with as many cylinders and 
as much horse-power as we can afford. If the maximum stretch 
of our overdraft will only cover four cylinders and seven horse- 
power, we had better learn how to change gear, which is not 
really difficult. Any competent instructor will teach any man— 
or even woman—of average intelligence, to execute all con- 
ceivable gearchanges quite silently and surely. The trouble 
is that we are all far too anxious to get on the road at the wheel 
of our own cars. The best procedure for the novice is to take a 
few lessons at the outset. Then he may spend a few weeks on 
his own devices. Having then realised the nature of the gear- 
changing pitfalls which still await him, he should go back to his 
instructor, seek out a quiet road, preferably one with a fairish 
grade along part of its length, and change gear continuously for 
two or three hours, until he has scotched this inferiority complex 


for ever. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


| PT vent a fortnight ago I wrote in these notes : 


I venture to say that the investor who now sells the majority 

of his American holdings and keeps the money in cold storage, 
for some months if needs be, will do better than if he holds on 
indefinitely. 

This warning has been fully justified, for during the past few 
days there has been a sharp break in American prices, accom- 
panied by a similar downward movement in all the international 
Stock Exchanges. It remains to be seen how far this will go, 
but as speculation has been rampant in the principal financial 
centres for some time, it looks as though we have reached the 
end of that particular wave. It will be all to the good if for 
some time to come less attention is paid to speculation and 
more to production. Periods like the present offer good oppor- 
tunities to genuine investors who have funds available. Of 
course, one can never tell when bottom has been reached in the 
price of any particular security, but if it is intrinsically sound, 
the genuine investor need not worry himself about that. 

* * * 
Some encouraging reports have appeared during the past 
week. John Hetherington and Sons report a profit of £63,600 
for the year ended March 31st last, as against £20,400 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Dividends are 
resumed with the declaration of 7 per cent., and the carry 
forward is increased from £7,600 to £27,000. It is understood 
that these figures do not fully reflect the improvement in the 
trade of this company, as it is only during the last few months 
that its artificial silk machinery business has become so active. 
Kresh important orders are reported, and I should be surprised 
if the Chairman is not able to make some very satisfactory 
statements at the forthcoming meeting. At their present price 
of 22s. 6d., which includes the dividend of 7 per cent., the 
shares look attractive. Crosses and Winkworth, one of the 
worst boom promotions in the Lancashire spinning industry, 
has made a better showing, the profit being £214,100, as against 
£106,900. This company spins Egyptian cotton and_ has, 
therefore, been better placed than some of the other companies, 
but its capital position is terrible, the arrears on its Preference 
shares approaching two million sterling. This is one of the 
earliest examples of the one shilling share game, the company 
having been formed in March, 1920, with a capital of £3,000,000 
of so-called 10 per cent. Participating Preference shares of £1, 
and £1,000,000 in Ordinary shares of Is. A _ reconstruction 
scheme will shortly be submitted to the shareholders, but the 
cutting down of the company’s nominal capital does not, as Mr. 
Baldwin appears to believe, of itself produce any improvement 


in the state of trade or working of a company. The first report 


of Imperial Chemical Industries shows a profit of £4,567,200, 
and dividends of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary and 1} per cent. 
on the Deferred are being paid. The capital is to be largely 
increased, and it appears to me that future prospects of a giant 
concern which has yet to accumulate reserves, are rather heavily 


—— 


discounted at present prices of 36s. 6d. for the Ordinary, 
and 14s. 6d. for the 10s. Deferred. ' 
* * * 

Although the Budget has already passed from the mind of the 
man in the street, some of its effects upon various industries are 
being discussed bitterly. The following comments of the 
Chairman of the Northern General Transport Company are 
sufficiently interesting to be reproduced : 

It is not sufficiently recognised at Westminster that the omnibus 
services which have been established throughout the country have 
very materially assisted in solving the housing problem. A mine 
may be shut down or workshops may cease to operate, throwing a 
number of men and women out of work. In the past this generally 
meant many families moving house and home. To-day, where the 
distance is not too great, the omnibus provides the link between the 
new employment and the old home. 

Mr. Churchill, at any rate, does not appear to attach much 
importance to cheap travel by road having some influence in 
mitigating unemployment. You will have seen that he has imposed 
a tax of fourpence per gallon on petrol. This tax, which must 
ultimately be paid by the passengers, means an annual increase of 
£80 to £90 in the working cost of each omnibus. 

% * * 

The Northern General Transport Company, by the way, has 
made an interesting arrangement with the Sunderland Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation own and work the tramways in the 
town, and are desirous of establishing a number of omnibus 
services. Some of these services are situated wholly within the 
borough, while others are partly within and partly without the 
borough. The company has undertaken to work the services 
on a profit-sharing basis with the Corporation Tramway Depart- 
ment. ‘The omnibuses are provided and staffed by the company, 
who take a first charge on the revenue collected to cover their 
working expenses and an allowance to provide for the deprecia- 
tion of rolling stock, and interest on the capital employed. 
The balance remaining over is divided between the Corporation 
and the Company in the ratio of the miles of the service route 
situated within the borough to the miles without. In this way 
the Corporation are able to extend local services beyond the 
borough boundaries, while the company obtain access to the town 
from outside. There is room for more developments of this 
description. A. Emit Davies. 
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SECURITY FIRST 


A genuine investment trust provides a hundred 
securities in one; a genuine co-operative investment 
trust is one which enjoys special privileges as to in- 


come tax and capital tax. 
“EVERYMAN’S TRUST” 


combines all these advantages and has others that 
are unique. Send for a free book ‘“‘ Everyman a 
Capitalist,’ the book of the small investor, which 
describes fully the various investments open to the 
person of moderate means. 


DIRECTORS : 
HARTLEY WITHERS 
ERIC G. UNDERWOOD 
H. M. GRAHAM 
AUDITOR: 
SIR LAURENCE HALSEY, K.B.E. 


(of Price, Waterhouse & Co.) 


eoce-ereces Cut off and post in $d. stamped envelope +++*+******" 


EVERYMAN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 
14 Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C.4 


Please send me free book and all particulars 
INGE. cccccccvescees jetidnescicteeewensies aaa sgneeweess 
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